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THE SECRET HOUSE 


BY DAVID BODANIS, SIMON & SCHUSTER: 1986, 


‘ou might not want to 
know about all the 
creatures chomping away on your skin 


flakes, the 1700 degree temperature of your cigarette, 
the ooze of cow snouts in your ice cream, the way that 
you disturb the airborne bacteria in the toilet, the 
bullet germs that are thrown out by every sneeze, the 
collection of te 
power of the housefly, the natu 

chemical indole which can (and does) stink up your 
house, the shock waves of the alarm clock, the castor 


the minute, the lilliputian, the miniscule, the 
ultramicroscopic: 
The aftermath of shaving is disconcerting. There are 
ripped hairs, gashed hairs, shattered hairs, and dan- 
gling hairs; the grease that had been peacefully con- 
‘sealing is sent flying all over the place, with dust and 
(grit and insect particles that had been embedded in it 
flying all over the place alongside, On the razor or 
electric blade there will be 100,000 to half.a million skin 
cell chunks that have been torn loose, and on the face 
left behind — fortunately at a scale quite invisible to 
the naked eye — there are dangling stumps, craters, 
and gashes, now filling up with slowly welling blood 
from the finest — and again quite invisible — capill- 
aries just below 
As you can see, the writing is a bit overwrought, 
but the facts are dandy and the pictures are disconcert- 
ing, amusing, or sickening, depending on your state 
of amusement at becoming, here, a Gulliver in your 
own brobdingnagian world. 


KO 
AN EXCERPT FROM THE SECRET HOUSE BEGINS ON PAGE 53, 


LEFT, INTERIOR OF A WRISTWATCH. BELOW, PHONOGRAPH 
NEEDLE AND THE GROOVES OF A RECORD. 


DEATH VALLEY 
AND THE AMARGOSA 


A Land of Ilusion 


BY RICHARD E. LINGENFELTER, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS; 1986. 


othing about Death 

Valley is more com- 
pelling or more intriguing than its name and all that it 
grimly suggests . . . ” says Lingenfelter, a physicist at 
UC, San Diego. We know for sure that it was ot 
named for prospector Sheldon Death. It was an 
argonaut named W. L. Manly who, having just 
departed a miserable five weeks there in 1850, said 
“Good bye, Death Valley!” This was all the publicists 
needed. “Such animal and reptile life as infests this 
pest-hole is of ghastly shape, rancorous nature, and 
diabolically ugly . . . Its dead do not decompose, but 
are baked, blistered, and embalmed by the scorching 
heat through countless ages . . . “said The New York 
World in 1894. Turns out that not all that many people 
have popped off (or out) there (the author guesses at 
slightly over a hundred in its recorded history). The 
tale of the Valley is the usual one of brutalizing the 
native Paiutes, stealing gold and silver claims, fortune 
making (on Borax “that miracle of the laundry, that 
friend of jewelers and potters, that preserver of meats 
and mummies . . . ) through a cornering of the mar- 
ket. As well, there are the shootings, robbing, drunk- 
enness: the usual heroic history of the Settling of the 
American West. The truth is, what killed those few 
who expired in Death Valley was not the heat, but the 
dryness. “On an average summer day in Death Val- 
ley, you can lose over two gallons of water just sitting 
in the shade” Lingenfelter’s tome is filled chock- 
a-block with all sorts of fascinating footnotes. For 
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example, the twenty-mule Borax wagons 
. were of giant proportions, weighing nearly four 
tons each and dwarfing the men who handled 
them... the rear wheels stood seven feet 
high... and the iron tires. . . weighed a quarter 
ton apiece... The teams were hitched up with the 
two horses at the wagon tongue, not because they were 
smarter than the mules — far from it. As one mule 
fancier claimed, “A dumb mule — if there is such a 
thing — is smarter than a smart horse.” Two draft 
horses were used simply because they had the weight to 

handle the wagon tongue on quick turns 
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THE CITIZEN GAME 


BY HARLEY ELLIOTT, THE BASILISK PRESS, BOX 71 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK; 1984. 


n “The Poet's Primer,” 
Elliott offers this (as 
“The Poet's Tears”): 
« are the ever-diminishing onion, each tear being 
smaller than its ancestors. Eventually the poet has 
‘only microscopic tears which leave his eyes in matched 
pairs. The poet, like the plumber and the bridge 
builder, has lost the lock that controls his tears. He is 
found weeping over rusted skate keys, a slice of bread, 
linoleum samples, and lifetime collections of 
anything 
and “The Public Poet:” 
leans on a parking meter, eating bacon. The 
Public Poet sucks the toes of the president in exchange 
for a metaphor. In the midst of a funeral the Public 
Poet is doing his birdcalls or nails. The Public Poet 
lurks around the corner, waiting to rip the words from 
your mouth... 

We often remember when the hero of The Catcher 
in the Rye wrote that he wanted to call up Thomas 
Hardy, to congratulate him for creating Eustacia Vye 
We definitely want to place a person-to-person to 
Harley Elliott, who as The Private Poet 

is quiet 
is polishing his eyeballs 
in the midday sun. . 

AS a writer, he’s afraid of nothing: Dynaflow, 
pissing in the sink (“we know it is the president! 
furtively pissing in the sink”), Dachshunds, Death, 
Dimes in the Loafers, sukiyaki, moths, Greasy 
Natives. Elliott takes the commonplace and elevates it 
toa rowdy plane that is half boff and half terror. His 
images are strong and nutty (‘’.. . an adopted tribal 
blondie/letting hair grow on her legs/and loving up the 
jaguars‘in the swollen green moonlight . . . “). Love 
figures nicely, in nice detail, throughout the work: 


Starlings continue to improvise 

in the hackberry tree this evening 

but me I am up to my ears in romance, 
The delicate plates of your shoulderblades 
are working overtime 

on aqua sheets 

and the triad of your rounded mouth and eyes 
sucking up 

all electricity from the house; 

radios and refrigerator throttle 

in their corners. 

Christ what divine 

thrashing . 


THE 


It is an honorable writer’s wit we have here. 
When faced with the subject of life (and death), such 
words chill one into recognition: not only of American 
detritus, creating all great native writers’ symbolic 
structures — but, too, the forming of the com- 
monplace mass into the recognizably unrecognizable: 

‘At home in the brilliance of the night 
hne looked out at the snow 

and felt his pupils contract. 

my god she said 
are you going to sit here 
all day and watch 
the throw rugs breathe? 
‘And he noticed then 
that they did, Furthermore 
the snake plant at the window quietly 
sighed. The house shifted once 
and blossomed 
an angular 
flowerbush of omens 
HIKY 


WAR 
WITHOUT MERCY 


Race & Power in the Pacific War 


BY JOHN W. DOWER, PANTHEON; 1986, 


orld War II was a 

blast for those of us 
who were either too young, too old, or too smart to 
serve. There was lots of juicy propaganda at home to 
make sure you knew how odious the enemy was. The 
Japanese were depicted as apes, monkeys, lice, 
skunks, worms and other unseemly animals, or, alter 
natively, as buck-toothed, gun-toting rapists with 
white women being hauled away on their backs, They 
reciprocated in their newspapers and magazines, 
showing Americans as fat, horned, debauched snarl- 
ing badgers, horses, nits, lice and demons, alternating, 
with depictions of us as clownish money-mongers and 
racists, The propaganda worked, and in horrible 
fashion: 


on July 9, 1944, Allied observers on Saipan were 
presented with a horrifying new spectacle as hundreds 
of Japanese civilians living in the critical island outpost 
kalled their families and themselves rather than sur- 
render. They had been told the Americans would rape, 
torture, and murder them, and that it was more swift 
and honorable to take their own lives 
The view of the Japanese as being bestial was not 
without basis in fact: in China, they had embarked on 
an anti-Communist “pacification” program that 
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«had evolved into the devastating “tree-all” pol- 
icy (sanko seisaku: “Kill all, burn all, destroy all”), 
during which it is estimated that the population in the 
areas dominated by the Chinest Communists was 
reduced, through flight and death, from 44 million to 
25 million persons . 

The Japanese view of the westerners as beasts had 
an ancient and interesting history, going back to the 
17th Century: 

During the Tokugazwa period, it was widely said of the 
Dutch that they were exceedingly tall and big-nosed, 
with odd eyes ard doglike feet that did noi touch the 
ground in back (which was why they wore wooden 
heels on their shoes). They had blunt penises like dogs, 
wereas lascivious as dogs, and lifted their legs like dogs 

when urinating . . 

Dower points out that once the seeds of animal- 
ism and to-the-death propaganda had been planted, 
the later stages of the war were more and more brutal, 
with few if any prisoners being taken by either side, 
and the battle being one to the death, which accounts 
for the horrific mortality rates on the Pacific islands. 
The message of the book is well taken and convincing: 
that pinning the label of brute on the enemy may 
encourage the war effort, but it later turns both sides 
into animals with no recourse except to emulate the 
caricatures. 


ASD 
UNG, 
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TOP, SHOES MADE OF SILK AND LEATHER, DESIGNER 
UNKNOWN, C.1914, ABOVE, DIE ZEIT DISPATCH BUREAU, 
OTTO WAGNER, 1902. 
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VIENNA 1900 


Art, Architecture and Design 


BY KIRK VARNEDOE, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
NEW YORK; 1986. 


here are some art-book 
projects which are so 
exquisite, so succulent, so rich, 50 careful, so elegant — 
that all we can say will be redundant. Vienna 1900 is 
filled with color and black-and-white photographs, 
reproductions, furniture and houseware designs, fac- 
ades, posters, drawings, studies. Anyone interested 
in what we call fin-de-sieele, early Modern, Moderne, 
Art Nouveau will be interested in this $50 volume. 

There are some 1914 shoes — and a Alfred Kubin 
drawing called “War” — that look like they were 
stolen from R. Crumb. Plates, chairs, coffee pots, 
candle holders, beds, wallets, inkwells, carpets (car 
pets), bottles, and drawings that speak toa universal 
‘aesthetic part of us that reveals, perhaps could have 
revealed to the citizenry of that sad time, that some- 
thing was afoot under the prim and extravagant Jubi- 
lee ceremonies they kept giving for Emperor Franz 
Josef. 

There are elements of Japanese art, a marriage of 
design and texture, union of art and architecture, and 
a blending of art nouveau and the primitive which feels 
of catastrophe. Vienna of this period, we have to 
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remember, produced Freud, Arnold Schoenberg, 
Alban Berg, Gustav Mahler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Joseph Hoffman —and Adolph 
Hitler. 
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THE PUSHCART 
PRIZE, XI 


Best of the Small Presses 


BILL HENDERSON, EDITOR, PUSHCART PRESS; 1986, 


ill Henderson reminds 
us of our ancient elec- 
tric blanket: lumpy; always clicking on and off at the 
wrong times; giving heat (sometimes even sparks) i 
the wrong places, and for all the wrong reasons, gi 
ing us so much frustration that we may just dump the 
bastard. This year’s model is no less arbitrary, no 
more artistic than the ten that have gone before. Of 
the almost fifty stories, poems, and essays presented 
here, a majority come from the rich, effete, nutless 
mainstream and university presses, like “The South- 
em Review,” “The Georgia Review,” ““Anteaus,” 
“The Iowa Review.” Robert Peters, in his Black aud 
Blue Guide to Current Literary Journals refers to Pushcart 
as conveying “an unspoken suspicion of being had, or 
taken in . . . Pushcart unabashedly reflects conserva- 
tive tastes . . . “ He goes on to question its “minimal 
nods to minority writers, gays, and obscure 
presses . . . “ Wendell Berry, Howard Moss, Donald 
Barthleme are hardly the stuff of the unknown and 
needy author. There is, for example, a polemic by 
Berry on the question of “Property, Patriotism, and 
National Defense:” 
(We) . . . areso threatened by a forcign enemy that we 
must prepare for the sacrifice that makes child’s play of 
the ‘supreme sacrifices’ of previous conflicts. We are 
asked, that is, not simply to ‘die in defense of our 
country,’ but to accept and condone the deaths of 
virtually the whole population of our country, of our 
political and religious principles, and of our land itself, 
as a reasonable cost of national defense 
He goes on to fault the system of usury and greed for 
so many of our woes. Lord knows he is right. Lord 
knows something should be done. Lord knows that 
the military and economic policies of America stink 
But Lord knows that he, or we, or any (or none) of us, 
can change anything by sitting dumbly, there at the 
typewriter, bemoaning “the horror of nuclear war.” 
The television program “Testament” conveyed — 
with economy, and dignity, and a wrench of the heart 


—the same message, a thousand times more potently. 
We have to ask ourselves why we would even waste 
our time with anthologies like this if they are not going, 
to undertake new, diverting, wistful, meaningful, 
heart-robbing essays, poems, and rhetoric 
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THE WONDERFUL 
PRIVATE WORLD 
OF LIBERACE 


BY LIBERACE, HARPER & ROW; 1986. 


or $29.95 — you get 

photos of Liberace in 
his limousine, Liberace with his mother, Liberace with 
poodle Michi, Liberace with his mother, Liberace with 
the President (& Nancy), Liberace with his mother, 
with Dolly Parton, with his mother, with his mother, 
mother, mother. But the best by far is Today's Fun 
Couple: Liberace standing next to Pope Pius XII, one 
of them all teeth and dimples, the other looking not 
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unlike Frosty the Snowman. There is also a long 
tedious chapter called “I Lost My Virginity at Sixteen” 
with an older lady, a “soubrette” (sic) named Miss Bea 
Haven, the description of which is not so much a 
problem of vulgarity as, you know, too much protesta- 
tion. We'd be the last to comment on the sheer rude- 
ness of the whole business, the gargantuan waste of 
keeping someone like Liberace up to his nunu in cars, 
furs, diamonds, and the Sistine Chapel (he had it 
pasted up entire on his bedroom ceiling, right over the 
fur-lined bed; no statement as to how or why the Pope 
gave it to him). The best thing they could do for him 
(Liberace, not the Pope) is to tie him down on the floor 
at Brooks Brothers fora decade or two and let him taste 
some taste with those snotty salesmen for awhile. 
When they write the history of mid-twentieth century 
American pomp we do hope they find a place for the 
Mr. Popo himself, He’s just too lewd! 

lore) 


BODIES OF WATER 


BY SARAH LINDSAY, UNICORN PRESS, BOX 3307, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA; 1986, 


s. Lindsay has the 
ability to capture a 

moment, capture it on paper, with original and 
refreshing words, sometimes almost anarchistic: 

A goldfish dropped in this day, I drink it, 

wide-eyed but unsurprised, the gills of my mind 

beating and blinking 
She can take the simple and usual, and turn it magic 
and dour: 

My mother is going to Altamira 

She stands before the mirror, her lips in parentheses, 

stroking with her tube of American Rose — 

presses her mouth shut, takes a print 

on one scented square of tissue 

She will make a print kissing me goodbye. 
‘The ability to take the commonplace, and make it art, 
is rare, and Ms. Lindsay's craft in this is uncommon. 
For instance, talking of ““The House I Live With: 

If brick teeta 

Joosen in various mouths, if 

‘bats borrow the attic and sometimes squirrels 

cork the gutters — almost anything 

can be repaired or survived. 

But ivy lays against my house so many 

three-fingered hands, like hands 

of children trapped in faery tales 
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THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF CANARIES 


BY GT. DODWELL, HOWELL BOOK HOUSE, 230 PARK 
AVENIUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK; 1986, 


ne of our friends 

claims that the reason 
old folks like canaries so much is that when you get 
beyond age sixty, the amplifiers in the head begin to 
shut down, and one of the few things you can still 
register are the raucous noises of Serinus canarius. 
Most of the non-bird-fanciers in the world think that 
canaries are those dumb skittish yellow peskys that 
hop about in gilded cages, singing noisily and pooping 


LEFT, BATHING A CANARY. ABOVE, A GLOSTER FANCY. 


all over the newspaper. This is a rank canard, oops, 
canary-ard. First — there are many different colors, 
such as the Intensive Red, or the Hooded Siskin (look- 
ing like a miniature robin), the Lizard Canary, with its 
mottled back and head (the oldest breed in existence), 
the Cinnamon, and the Variegated Buif. For exotic 
tastes, you have your crested canary, which looks not 
unlike one of the Three Stooges, or the Scotch Fancy, 
which is so humped that it looks like it’s been peeping 
at the peep hole all day. Peep! The Yorkshire is long 
and slim with a rich burnt umber color, and the 
Padovan Frill looks like it got out of the shower, saying 
“Oh, don’t mind my feathers — I can’t doa thing with 
them.” 

The Complete Book of Canaries is an excellent refer- 
ence manual, combining types and breeds and colors, 
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with facts on breeding, history, lineage, nesting, sick- 
ness, and hatching. And if you have any doubts as to 
where Dodwell hails from, it becomes apparent in 
instructions like this, on “Nesting Material:” 

Like other finches, the canary hen likes to finish off her 

nest by lining it with finer, softer material such as cow 

hair. This can easily be collected on a country walk 

from barbed-wire, hedges, and so on 

By the way, did you know that the word 
“Canary” comes from the Latin canis which means 
“dog?” This is no canard. 

1K 


MINOR MONUMENTS: 


Selected Essays 


BY HOWARD MOSS, ECCO PRESS; 1986. 


e have often sug- 

gested that there are 
some geriatric cases this world could well do without. 
We wouldn't be oppressed — God help us —attend- 
inga final memorial service for Strom Thurmond, and 
if Howard K. Smith got a call from his Maker this 
weekend, we'd suppress our glee — but hardly, We 
guess that Senator John Stennis has probably wreaked. 
as much damage on our earth and on our freedomsas 
anyone could ask in a single lifetime, and we believe 
that Jimmy Stewart, too, having probably seen 
enough of this mortal coil, might welcome the oppor- 
tunity of passing over to a more heavenly pie-in-the- 
sky. Although his mumblings may be mildly divert- 
ing, we could spare the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Finally, given this last tome from Ecco Press — we are 
now forced to add Howard Moss to the List of the 
Regretfully Superfluous. Anyone who has the fac- 
titious humbug to call twenty-seven disquisitions 
Minor Monuments certainly deserves a sneer or two 
One, for example, “Happy Families Are All Alike” 
(about Anna Karenina) is disjointed, has no beginning, 
an inelegant middle, and no end to speak of — looks 
like Moss sneezed it off of a morning and thought: 
“Damme, I'll bet my readers would like this, finished 
or not.” The insights into Tolstoy’s work are flighty at 
best, turgid at worst. Moss is as much of a namedrop- 
per asa lobbyist on Capitol Hill for Standard Oil. For 
example, “The Poet's Story” is ostensibly about poets 
as novelists, and novelists as poets, but it is in truth a 
chance for Moss to tell us how many writers’ names he 
canbandy about (Tolstoy, Chaucer, Gorky, Browning, 
Homer, Fitzgerald, Chekhov, Cocteau: see, we can do 
it too). “In America the two schools stem from two 
major figures... Emily Dickinson, the mirror, and 
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Walt Whitman, the window.” Duh. “A literary con- 
vention isa passport but, like the real thing, it can bear 
only one signature.” Duh. Most American critics 
have, at last, acknowledged that The New Yorker's long, 
and fertile B&D (bondage-&-dominance) of our native 
belles lettres is as significant now as the Black Bottom, 
and that the magazine is, like many of its staff, well 
into senescence. Moss is the best (or possibly the 
worst) example of that. At least his patronymic 
cuonumous, if nothing else. 
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Welln 
WAITING FOR 


NOTHING, AND 
OTHER WRITINGS 


BY TOM KROMER, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS; 1986, 


romer was a one book 

man, and Waiting for 
Nothing is it. Tt came out in 1935 (he wanted to call it 
Three Hots and a Flop, but that title was overruled by his 
publisher). It’s reality of the Studs Lonigan/Miss 
Lonelyhearts school — graphic, direct, simple. This is 
description of some bums, contemplating their first 
meal in days: 


He pushes his papers to one side and spreads this stuff 
out on the table. We were both excited. Our eyes 
glisten. Our mouths water. Never have I seen a 
prettier sight than these doughnuts and rolls, and in 
the center, standing out proudly aboveall, this coconut 
pie. It makes a sight for sore eyes. Some of these rolls 
are filled with jelly. Some are covered with powdered 
sugar. But this coconut pie is the prize. It is two days 
old and squashed in the middle, but it is something to 
look forward to, squashed in the middle or not 
Begging, picking up butts, riding on freights, ask- 
ing for handouts, getting beat up by the police, living 
in the missions, and always searching for food — 
anything at all — and for a place to stay, or to move 
onto: 
We lie down on the tracks and place our ears to the 
rails. We can hear the purr that rumbles through them. 
We look at cach other and shake our heads. Too 
fast . . . Ifshe does not stop, there will be another drag 
tomorrow. What is a day to us, or a month or a year? 
We are not going any place 
This is the language of the road — the very tecimnique of 
survival described artfully and in detail. Kromer’s 
words are honest and true (he was on the bum for six 
years; the tuberculosis that resulted finally killed him). 
What we have here is the poor man’s On the Road, and 
like Kerouac’s book, it's an episodic novel, with the 
events, each one more amazing than the one that went 
before, loosely connected 
When I ook at these stiffs by the fire, Lam looking at a 
graveyard, There is hardly room to move between the 
tombstones. There are no epitaphs carved in marble 
here. The tombstoners are men. The epitaphs are 
chiseled in sunken shadows on their cheeks. These are 
dead men . . . From time to time a white splotch gets 
up off the ground. He cannot rest for the rats and the 
cold. This isa restless ghost . . . Lam a restless ghost 
myself 
In the first chapter, the “hero” of Waiting for 
Nothing is determined to knock out a pedestrian, take 
his money. He lowers his weapon, instead asks him 
for a handout (which is refused). Later, he is ready to 
rob a bank — but seconds away from the act, he loses 
his courage and flees. The message (the loss of will, 
the will even to be dishonest) permeates the whole, 
paints with rich fine strokes the life of the dis- 
possessed. Waiting for Nothing was also published in 
England (with an entire chapter, an encounter with a 
gay hustler, omitted) but Kromer was to publish no 
other major works (he wrote reviews and articles for 
various radical magazines of the 30s such as The New 
Masses.) He went into decline with the onset of TB, 
and died in 1969 a total unknown, in West Virginia. 
KKK 
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KAY BOYLE, 1961 


KAY BOYLE: 


Artist and Activisist 


BY SANDRA WHIPLE, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
PRESS; 1986. 


oyle has had a fineand 

full life. Now almost 
ninety, she has known, or loved, or collaborated with, 
practically every American writer of note. She's writ- 
ten for Poetry, The New Yorker, The New Republic, The 
Nation. She’s produced fourteen novels, eight collec- 
tions of short stories, and four volumes of poetry. She 
marched in many protests, was investigated by many 
branches of the government, including one in Ger- 
many, in 1952. For support, she asked for testimonials 
from the staff at The New Yorker: 

«+. neither [Katherine] nor E. B. White offered to 
write a letter on her behalf. William Shawn wrote to 
the officials that Kay Boyle had beer a close friend of the 
magazine's late editor, not mentioning Harold Ross by 
name, implying that he himself knew too little about 
her to vouch for her loyalty. Gus Lobrano, The New 
Yorker's fiction editor at that time, whom Kay Boyle 
says she knew better than Shawn, “note (in his ‘To 
Whom It May Concern’) that my warm heart and my 


great feeling for humanity might have made me an 
unwitting tool of a foreign power 
Ms. Whipple's book, thick with small type, does 
suffer from an attempt to distill too many works of a 
still-living author for us, but it gives access to a fas- 
inating person, 
1Y 


POEMS 
PLAIN & FANCY 


BY DICK HIGGINS, STATION HILL PRESS, BARRYTOWN, 
NEW YORK 12507; i 


his Higgins has a fine 
time with typography, 
sprinkling his words about the page with logic appar- 
ent only to him (and his brave printer). Since he 
obviously doesn’t take himself so seriously, that frees 
us up to enjoy the games and not worry about Mean- 
ing, as in 
“two things about the woods" 

one thing about the woods: 

coming out of em 

one more thing about the woods: 

coming back to em 
or 

“and if” 

and if she were won 

and i were two 

and if .. . (tree) 
Higgins has been at it since 1961 and if he is getting no 
wiser, his archness certainly has a Cagian (as in John) 
charm, especially with our favorite, 

“canzona number two hundred seventy one: 
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THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS IN 
EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY PAULA R. FLEMING AND JUDITH LUSKEY, HARPER & 
ROW; 1986. 


t took us almost a cen- 

tury tocome toan under- 
standing of how brutally we had treated the native 
Americans. Before the Civil War, it was containment; 
after that, it was seek-and-destray. This book contains 
over three hundred photographs from studios, on- 
the-scene, prison, frontier, and “delegate” studies. 
‘The black-and-white images are magic, capturing the 
dignity and poetry of over a hundred tribes. Included 
are the Dakota “‘Little Six,” the Yankton Dakota 
“Smutty Bear,” the Oglala “Red Cloud,” the 
Mdewakanton “Passing Hail,” “Chief Joseph” of the 


Nez Perce, the Cheyenne “Wolf Robe,” and the ele- 
gant Omaha “Standing Bear.” Those rare photos of 
guards and cowboys and law enforcement agents 
show shifty-eyed whites surrounded by guileless red 
men who paid bitterly for their trust and innocence. 
‘The text includes heart-rending statements like this of 
the Sioux “Little Crow:” 
You use very good and pleasant language, but we 
never receive half what is promised or which we ought 
to get. Icame here about the Reserve in 1854; I recollect 
you [the recorder] very distinctly; and you were then 
writing at the table as you are now, surrounded by 
papers. You then promised us that we should have this 
same land jorever; and yet, notwithstanding this, you 
now want to take half of it away... I thought we 
would do business . . . but it appears you are getting 
papers all around me, so that after a while, I will have 
nothing left. 1 am going to see that paper which you 
‘gave the Agent, and if, after examining it, I shall find 
‘anything good in it, Iwill come and see you again; and 
when Ido, you will hear me talk ikea man, and not like 
4 child 
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LEFT, THE WHITE DEERSKIN DANCE OF THE HUPA INDIANS, 
A.W. ERICKSON, ABOUT 1890. RIGHT, GRAY EAGLE (WHITE 
RIVER UTE) AND HIS BRIDE PI-AV (HONEY DEW OF THE 
MOUNTAINS), EDWARD O. BEAMAN, 1871. BELOW, 
GERONIMO, CHIEF OF THE CHIRICAHUA APACHE, DE LAN- 
CEY GILL, 1906. 
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THE NEW 
BOOK OF FORMS 


A Handbook of Poetics 


BY LEWIS TURCO, THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF NEW 
ENGLAND; 1986. 


his Turco certainly has 
our love and affection 
Not only is he a dandy essayist (see “The Chair,” TFR, 
‘Summer 1985), and a fine poet (his “Compleat Melan- 
cholick” is an expert recrudescence of the ancient the- 
ory of humors) — but he has produced here a total 
description of all the tools of poetry, ones most of us 
have never even dreamed of: 
The CHANT ROYAL, a member of the ballade family, 
is listed separately. The HUITAIN is a complete poem 
composed of one ballade stanza (ababbcbc). Huitains 
used as stanzas are sometimes called MONK’S TALE 
STANZA. The DIZAIN isa complete poem composed 
of one ballade supreme stanza (ababbecdcd). 

We would suggest that all those who send us, 
willy-nilly, their garish, ill-defined, “free” verse might 
do well to spend a few years learning the discipline of 
form and style as described so completely in The New 
Book of Forms. Turco comes up with examples to illus- 
trate these sometimes abtruse, often long-dead, 
devices, such as the example of the “Parison” (“a 
construction using parallel clauses of equal weight”) 
from Chidiock Tichborne's Elegy: 

T sought my death and found it in my womb 

I looked for life and saw it was a shade, 

I trod the earth and knew it was my tomb, 

And now I die, and now I was but made; 

My glass is full, and now my glass is run, 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 
Or this poem that is no poem, but drawn from the 
letters of Emily Dickinson, as endstopped by Turco: 

The chickens grow very fast — 

Lam afraid they will be so large 

that you cannot perceive them 

with the naked eye when you get home. 

The flowers have reached the eaves 

and are heaving against the roof 

which has begun to buckle — 

you will have to do something I fear 

We had eggs for breakjast or, 

rather, an egg — the yellow yolk 

ran under the sideboard, and 

it stayed there, refusing to come out. 

The cat toalking down the stair 

makes a great noise — the bannister 

bulges out as she descends. 
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The trees in the yard block out the sum — 
wwe are not sure that the sun 
still regards us in our small world 
with a great eye fully clothed 
in the raiment of its rays and beams. 
We stumble in the shadows. 
The candles speak so slightly that 
wwe can hardly hear their words 
and the moss — the moss is by the door. 
FRY 


HOW TO TELL Jt 
FROM THE CHINL 


ANGRY CITIZENS VICTINIZE A 
‘NETH ENCTIONAL OUTAURST ATE 


LIFE: 


The First Fifty Years (1936 - 1986) 


PHILLIP B. KUNHARDT, EDITOR, LITTLE, BROWN; 1986. 


ooking through this fat 

$50 volume one could 
actually come up with misty-eyed memories of Life 
magazine's halcyon days: “Life Goes to a Slumber 
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Party,” “Life Goes to a Hollywood Orgy,” “Life Goes 
toa Proctologist’s Convention” — or the wicked New 
Yorker satire from 1941 — “Life Goes to the Invasion of 
New York” (“Here Toots and Babs join the Japanese 
soldiers for a fun nite blowing up the Croton Reser- 
voir”). The photographs were wondrous — made 
possible by the magazine’s attention to quality and its. 
outsized dimensions. In every issue, there would be 
one “scientific” article (a close-up on brain surgery, 
say) guaranteed to make you throw up. There were a 
plethora of doggie shots and people dancing (the 
lady's skirts were always ballooned a little too high 
into the panty area — just a little). But in our starry- 
eyed recollections we shouldn't overlook the callow, 
malign and perfidious jingoisms of founder Henry 
Luce as he grew older and more vicious. He, person- 
ally, despite all sensible advice to the contrary, con- 
tinued to rail against the fait accompli of Mao's takeover 
of China, and seduced at least three presidential 
administrations into rattle swords for the dotty and 
irresponsible Chiang Kai Shek. His deification of 
Winston Churchill (as much as Josef Stalin, the per- 
petrator of the Cold War) lead us, as sure as a horse to 
water, to the bleak years of McCarthyism. Even more 
unforgivable was Life's coverage of the last days of 
Salvadore Allende in Chile: without a whisper of what 
any one of the 600 correspondents of the magazine 
could have told readers: who was responsible for the 
war — namely, one American megacorporation 
(IT&T) assisted by an American spy complex (the 
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CIA). If you can overlook these knaveries, not only are 
youa saint, but Life: The First Fifty Years might well be 


your meat, if not your poison. 
Sea ad 


THE NATURE 
OF REALITY 


BY RICHARD MORRIS, MCGRAW HILL; 1986, 


orris first came to our 

attention as theeditor 
of “Camels Coming” which sounds like an orgy of 
dromedaries, but was, in reality (in the nature of real- 
ity, thatis) a literary magazine out of Reno. He moved 
‘on from there to being the guiding spirit behind the 
literate and highly informative COSMEP (Committee 
‘of Small Magazine Editors and Publishers) as Secre- 
tary of the organization. We can’t make head nor tail 
of this book (it’s about the physical world) but evi- 
dently it deals with not only the nature of reality, but 
the reality of nature, not to say the nature of nullity, 
and the nullity of gullible reality. Morris said that if his, 
book got reviewed anywhere, he would eat it. Well, 
‘The New York Times did it, but panned it, but what do 
they know, anyway? We'll serve it with antipasto 
sauce and buffalo chips. 


ORAL SADISM AND 
THE VEGETARIAN 
PERSONALITY 


GLENN C. ELLENBOGEN, EDITOR, BRUNNER/MAZEL: 1986. 


NR 


he Journal of Pol 

morphous Perversity 

has been around since 1984, and is in the business of 

poking fun at the profession of psychology (it comes 

out of Wry Bred Press). This is an anthology of some 

forty articles, including “Nicholas Claus: A Case 

Study in Psychometrics” (“Nicholas appeared for psy- 

chological assessment at the pre-assigned time attired 

in an unusual red and white costume with. furry 

attachments . . . “’), a test on “Arithmetic Reason- 
ing:” 

A man starts out in his car from Buffalo at 12:00 Noon 

and drives due south at 25 miles per hour for 2-172 
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hours. He then turns due west and travels at 40 miles 

per hour for 3 hours. Finally, he turns due north and 

drives 13 3/10 miles before running out of gas. What 

good is a car without gas? 
“New Improved Delusions” proffers “I have a special 
influence on the Federal government: every time I 
pass gas, Nancy Reagan changes her dress” and 
“Hell's Angels are holding Tupperware parties under 
my bed.” But the prizes go to “Clinical Notes on The 
Case of the Little Prince” — “Claims he is a prince 
(grandiose delusion) from ‘Asteroid 
B-612’ . . . Showed pt. picture of a hat. Pt. became 
anxious and said it was a ‘boa constrictor who had 
swallowed an elephant’ (hostile, paranoid idea- 
tion) . . . “and verbatim quotes of medical write-ups 
from “a general hospital in a large metropolitan area:”” 

Patient referred to hospital by private physician with 

green stools 

‘This 54-year-old female is complaining of abdominal 

cramps with BM’son the one hand and constipation on 

the other . 

This 8-year-old came to the GU clinic with kis mother 

who has an absent right testicle since birth 

Patient has been married twice, but denies any other 

serious illnesses 

Patient's wife hit him over the head with an ironing 

board whick now has six stitches on it 

‘This GU patient states he urinates around the clock 

every two hours 
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THE COLLECTED 
POEMS OF WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Volume 1 (1909 - 1939) 


‘A. WALTON AND CHRISTOPHER MACGOWAN, EDITO! 
NEW DIRECTIONS; 1986, 


Ofall the things that I could be 
Thad to be a lousy tree, 

A tree that stands oul in the street 
With little dogs around my feet 
T'm nothing else but this, alas, 

A comfort station in the grass. 

1 lift my lenfy arms to pray, 

Get aay, litle doggie, get away! 
A nest of robins | must wear 

‘And what they do gets in my hair 
Of all the things Uhad to be 

Thad to be a goddamn tree. 
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iterary scholars have to 

keep themselves bus 
and what better job than sorting through all poly- 
morphous editions, papers, letters, drafts of a dead 
and helpless poet — to come up with a few hundred 
items with a few thousand footnotes, explications of 
where published, how changed, reason for publica- 
tion, reason for change, reason for later emenda- 
tion . . . all reasons to be suspect, of course. It takes 
up endless time, fills many books, and looks good 
when applying for tenure. Besides, it means that one 
doesn’t have to just be sitting around one one’s duff, 
teaching, say, preparing for classes, what a bore 
instead, doing what they call Scholarship. It’s all in 
the Germanic tradition, and it keeps the professors off 
the streets and on the taxpayers’ dole. 

We suspect that the good and the wise William 
Carlos Williams deserves better than to have every one 
of his lines picked like bones by these scavengers 
“Williams’ experience . . . should have alerted him to 
the need for carefully checking the work of his typ- 
ist...“ say the editors, confident that they have 
plumbed the poet’s mind — not a hint that maybe he 
didn’t give a good goddamn, and that their problems 
with diverse words and type were not his own. A 
great poet certainly deserves a beautiful new edition, 
but notall this dratted tatting. The poem quoted at the 
beginning was Williams take-off on Kilmer, but it 
might as well be a protest of these tedious ni 
their otiose fret-work. 
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WHALES, 
ICE, AND MEN 


The History of Whaling in the Western Arctic 


BY JOHN R.BOCKSTOCE, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
PRESS; 1986, 


od knows why anyone 
in his right mind 
would want to travel into the Chukchi Sea (north of 
the Bering Straits) to live out a winter, then embark on 
a hunt for bowhead whales. Why did they do it? 
Whalemen did not set out on four-year voyages to the 
world's most dangerous and remote waters for the jous 
of national expansion, geographical discovery, 
religious proselytization, debauchery, scientific 
inquiry, or a number of other motives which modern 
‘writers have attributed to them. Nor were whalemen 
as a whole especially brave, craven, curious, dull, 
careless, careful, restless, lazy, callous, greedy, noble, 
stupid, intelligent, or cruel. The whaling industry 
simply represented the industrial revolution’s expan- 
sion into the most remote waters of the world 
Bockstoce is curator of ethnology at the Old 
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Dartmouth Historical Society Whaling Museum, and 
he has compiled here hundreds of photographs from 
the period of maximum bowhead hunting (1850 - 1910). 
So many whales were wounded and killed — the 
closest estimate is 20,000 — that by the end of that 
period, not only had the stock been decimated, but a 
natural food and oil source for the Eskimos had been 
destroyed. 

This work however, is not justa plea for ecological 
moderation — it is also a chance for us to see how the 
whalers lived and ate and slept and worked; how a 
whale was found, killed, and processed 

++ when the whale was in a belly-up position they 
began to work on the tongue and throat. They cut a 
small hole through the tongue, pushed the “throat 
chain toggle” through it, and attached the cutting 
tackle to its ring. As the windlass raised the tongue, 
the officers cut along its edges, slicing it free of the 
lower jaw bones 
Are you 1g your lips? Have you ever thought of 
kissing a whale, especially in the French mode? When 
the whalers did trading with the Eskimos, it was usu- 
ally greased with a bit of “tanuk” (booze, as in “Let's 
have a gin-and-tanuk.”) (I swear, I didn't make this 
up. Ask Bockstoce. He’s spent ten years going out in 
walrus-skin umiaks with Eskimos to nibble on tanuk 
and look at the moon and listen to the whales go 
PAHHHHHHH. That's the noise they make when 


HARTSON BODHSH THAT'S RIGHT BODFISH WITH A MAM- 
MOTH TUSK, BAILLIE ISLAND, 1901. 


they leave the whale hotel, go up for a shot of fresh 
air) 

‘There is much insight here. For instance, the big- 
gest problem for the men who went to Chukchi for the 
winter wasn’t native attacks, getting smashed by 
flukes, or beri-beri — it was ennui. According to one 
Hartson Bodfish I said Badfish in 1892: 

Routine for the day month after month . . . Get up in 
the morning for breakfast; lay around till lunch, lay 
around till supper, lay around till bedtime . 
‘And, as pervasive, the frostbite toe-jam football cut. 
ups: 
We administer chloroform and off with thent, so far 
everything has turned out all right and none of our 

patients have died on us. I think there will be a 

“corner” on toes when we all get back to Frisco, as 
three of us have lost eight and I think two more will 

hace to go. If father hadn't bought a livery stable, I 

think I would have been a doctor... 
What is fascinating is not only the gall and the courage 
of the men, it is their astounding creativity, using so 
few tools of civilization in order to survive. As well, 
Bockstoce does not prettify what was a slaughter — 
not only of whales, but of walrus: 

He took great care to Kill the first animal with one shot, 
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usually in the temple, because as Calvin Leighton 
Hooper notes, “At the first sound of the rifle they all 
raise their heads and if one has been wounded and goes 
into the water the rest all follow; but ifthe shot has been 
effective, they soon drop their heads and go to sleep 
again, This repented a few times, until they become so 
accustomed to the firing that thtey take no notice of it. 
Then they are approached within a few feet and dis- 
patched as fast as the guns can be loaded and 


fired” . . . Bodfish estimated that he once saw Cap- 
tain Leander Owen kill 250 walruses on one piece of 
ice... 


The author estimates that the whalers took a total of 
150,000 walruses, “and 85% of these were taken from 
1869 to 1878.” 

Alll sorts of lore is included in this volume: the 
trading habits of the Eskimosand Indians (they had, in 
fact, been trading among themselves for hundreds of 
years); the technology of stripping blubber, tongue, 
liver, skin, and bone from the whales —and the conse- 
quent use of these various items (including photo- 
graphs of shops where corsets were manufactured 
from whalebone); the awful coldness and cruelty of 
the winters north of the Bering Straits; the law of these 
isolated communities of whalers; the trading jargon 
drawn from the Hawaiian, Eskimo and English (“pick- 
aninny” meant baby, ‘‘kow-kow’” meant food, 
“kootch” was alcohol and “puni-puni” was coitus); 


Are you licking your 
lips? Have you ever 
thought of kissing a 
whale, especially in the 
French mode? 


the dreadful price of the intermix of cultures — by 
1890, half of the population of Point Barrow was in the 
throes of secondary or tertiary syphilis; the character 
of the traders — with such names as Goharren and 
Attungoruk. And the amazing end of the hunt, caused 
not only by the decimation of the fleet, but equally 
important, a decision made by a dress designer, some 
twelve thousand miles away: 
In 1907, Paul Poiret, a rising young Parisian cou- 
turier, introduced a slim figure in his collections, ban- 
ishing at one stroke the exaggerated narrow waists and 
S-shaped figures that had characterized late Victorian 


rdian fashion. According to Elizabeth 
Ewing, a historian of costume, this change was 
“nothing less than the start of modern fashion.” The 
modern straightsided corsets did not require boning 
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and the bottom dropped out of whalebone sales 
Bockstoce’s book is filled with fascinating photo- 

graphs from the era, 
—GILO COATUMUNDI 
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“GRAND BALL GIVEN BY THE WHALES IN HONOR OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE OIL WELLS IN PENNSYLVANIA.”” FROM VANITY 


FAIR, 1861 


ORWELL 


The War Commentaries 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY W. J. WEST, 
PANTHEON; 1986, 


eorge Orwell, then 
employed by the BBC, 
‘was assigned late in 1941 to write a series of commen- 
taries on the War, to be broadcast to India. These 
commentaries, each about 15 minutes in length, were 
intended to counter Axis propaganda being broadcast 
to India, particularly by Subhas Chandra Bose, a 
leader of Congress, the main instrument of agitation to 
free India from British rule. 
Orwell, who had been born in India, and who 
started his career in Burma with the Indian Imperial 


Police, was sympathetic to the cause of freedom for 
India and well aware of the threats to humanity by the 
totalitarian Fascist and militaristic credos of the Axis 
powers. 

Orwell's commentaries were found in the BBC 
archives by W. J. West who edited this collection. West 
left in the portions excised by the government censor, 
added an introduction and footnotes. Evidently the 
censor dealt lightly with Orwell’s work. West's foot- 
notes mostly provide embellishments of hindsight not 
available to Orwell and some attempts to relate aspects 
of the commentaries to Orwell's “Animal Farm” and 
1984." 

West's introduction tells us that the BBC intended 
for Orwell to write propaganda to counter propa- 
ganda. One could gain the first impression that BBC 
wanted lies to answer their lies. This was not Orwell, 
nor was it the thrust of the Alllies’ use of information 
during World War Il, whatever Mr. Goebbels and his 
cohorts were doing to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Indeed, by 1941 the British had borne the full 
thrust of the fury of Nazi attack and survived. Hitler 
had moved his war machine eastward to overrun Rus- 
sia and seize Moscow. He had failed. Japan had 
destroyed the American fleet at Pearl Harbor but had 
brought the full force of the New World’s industrial 
power to oppose the Axis. Everywhere the Allies were 
losing battles but were certain that they would win the 
war. Thisis the message which Orwell projected in his 
commentaries. Mostly he gave the facts, but always he 
foresaw the indications of victory over the forces of 
totalitarianism. Over and over we hear from Orwell 
the theme that whatever the excesses of war visited 
upon freedom-loving people, in the end they become 
stronger and more resolved to stand up to the enemy. 
No Winston Smith here 

Which brings us to this basic question, Are these 
commentaries, which were written to be heard, suited 
as material for reading, and particularly so long after 
the events they describe have been settled? Two great 
events of the War are among those developed in these 
writings, Stalingrad and El Alamein, I would not go to 
Orwell’s commentaries for the feeling and the sound 
of these great victories. If you want the sound of El 
Alamein, see the movie, “Desert Victory.” Ifyou want 
to feel the magnitude of the victory and the human 
dimension of Stalingrad, read Vassily Grossman's 
“Life and Fate.” 

With England endangered, Orwell “. . . was 
moved toa simple intense patriotism. . . '“ Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing here to indicate that his basic 
integrity was compromised to provide propaganda. 
He was employed to help in the effort to save Britain 
from the fascist threat, He did this job and did it well. It 
is not only that he believed in his cause, but he could 
well advise others to believe with him. These writings 
were meant for a time and purpose now long gone. 

Many years ago I was told that someone cleaning 
accumulated debris from the attic of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building came upon some copper 
plates etched with charts. Thése plates were made for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the U. S. during the 
latter part of the last century. It was decided to melt the 
plates to retrieve and sell the copper. But some of the 
plates had etched designs of small birds and animals 
scattered among the charts. It was remembered that 
an employee of the Survey had been fired for his 
uncontrolled penchant to put these little add ons in his 
work. His name, James McN. Whistler. Last I heard 
these plates were on display in a small museum of 
Coast Survey memorabilia. No one has issued a series 
of Whistler charts. A lesson for Mr. West perhaps. 

ERNEST NASH 


ALL'S NORMAL HERE 


A Charles Bukowski Primer 


EDITED BY LOSS PEQUENO GLAZIER, RUDDY DUCK PRESS, 
4429 GIBRALTER DRIVE, FREMONT, CALIFORNIA; 1986, 


was asked to contribute 

to All’s Normal Here, but | 
declined even though I admire Bukowski’s work, 
because I didn’t think I had anything new to say about 
him, A lot of other people didn’t have anything new to 
say either, but they said it anyway. 

“Remembering The Loujon Press,” by Dallas 
Wiebe, tells us quite a bit that’s interesting about Jon 
and “Gypsy Lou” Webb, but it tells us virtually 
nothing about Bukowski, beyond the fact that the 
Webbs were early publishers of his work. Other pieces 
tell us even less than that, however. It’s as if the 
writers are so in awe of Bukowski that they’re unable 
to get him into focus, dazzled by his brilliance. 


Bukowski is dedicated 
to his own vision, even 
if it takes him through 
hell. 


letter by Ron Koertge to the editor says Koerige 
sees Bukowski at the track two or three times a week, 
but he doesn’t bother him. Since we all know 
Bukowski spends time at the track, Koertge isn’t tell- 
ing us anything new, although | preferred his piece to 
Al Fogel’s self-serving, ‘The Best In The World.” 
Fogel tells us how he helped Bukowski pick a winner, 
and the piece ends with Buk asking Fogel to “stay for 
the rest of the card.”” But Fogel, believing he's being 
followed by people who want to ride home on his, 
winners, leaves Bukowski to pick his own. 

The only person who gives us much insight into 
Bukowski is A.D. Winans, and his piece isn’t as 
developed as it should be. Describing a visit to south- 
‘ern California, where he saw Bukowski and Linda 
King, Winans says Bukowski was ‘shy, articulate, 
sensitive, moral—all the things he seldom shows in 
his drinking disguise,” but we have to take A.D.'s 
word for that because he never shows us Bukowski 
exhibiting any of those qualities. 
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What passes for literary criticism isn’t any more 
successful than the attempts to capture Bukowski’s 
personality. (Bukowski does a much better job telling, 
you about himself that his various acquaintances do. ) 
In “Who Says You Can't Write A Love Story? Notes 
On A Half Dozen Great Early Poems By Charles 
Bukowski,” David Barker states, “It’s difficult to say 
why these are great love poems, but they most cer- 
tainly are.’ Insisting that something is so doesn’t 
make it so, which is something I continually have to 
tell my freshman writing students. 

What's good about All's Normal Here are the pieces 
by the “dirty old man” himself. His letters and poems 
are variously sardonic, loving and world-weary, and 
they cover more than two decades in his life. They 
substantiate Bukowski’s claim that he hasn’t changed 
much, and they show us a man dedicated to his own 
vision, even ifit takes him through hell. They are also 
filled with some sound advice for writers. In a piece 
titled “Upon The Mathematics Of The Breath And The 
Way” Bukowski says, “What people who want to be 


writers need is to be put in an area that they cannot 
maneuver out of by weak and dirty play.” He 
obviously holds art in high esteem. Bukowski says, 
“Writing . . . is the finest work and the only work, 
and it's a work that boosts your ability to live and your 
ability to live pays you back with your ability to 
create.”” What would help this anthology mostis more 
work by Bukowski and less hot air by some of the 
people who are dazaled by him. 

Inan early Dudley Moore movie titled Bedazzled, 
Dudley sells his soul to the devil, and in one scene the 
two of them are walking along the street. Dudley asks 
the devil why he opted to leave heaven, and the devil 
hops up onto something that resembles a large fire 
hydrant and asks Dudley to pretend the devil is God. 
Dudley does a little dance around the hydrant, prais- 
ing “God,” but he suddenly stops because he says it’s 
boring to heap praise on someone; it’s a moral a lot of 
writers in All’s Normal Here should have heeded 

—ARTHUR WINFIELD KNIGHT 
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Dear Eiitor, 

Thank you for reviewing the book, Collected Vietman 
Poems and Other Poems, in your Volume Eleven, Number 
Three issue. 

Although the review was not frvorable, the fact thatthe ttle 
twas mentioned at all im such a crowded field is something worth 
thanking an editor or reviewer for. I have taken your criticism 
seriously and am considering removing the poems you mentioned 
that had flaws from the book in a future edition. (However, that 
‘might rot work if they all have flaws!) 

Thave no wish to defond the poems criticized, as no poem 
trite by @ hun beng canbe pret. (not alogter sure 
aout this; perhaps it can.) But I have a question. 15 it belter for @ 
reviewer to quote in entirety any poert he or she criticizes in order to 
sive the author at least « fighting chance of displaying any virtues 
the poern has init when seen as a work of art as a whole? A work of 
art tsa whole, like a person; not a piece broken off. It has no meaning 
when displayed as a fer broken lines. And isn't the meaning of the 
poem the essence of the poem? I have often wondered about the 
proclivity to quote snatches, like a few notes from a song. Who can 
hear the song, or like it, from so small a sample? AS you are a 
reviewer, | would like to know your rationale for tis, Especially in 
the lyric, what effect of the overall grace and metrical harmony 
would one be able to convey to the audience with only some of the 
lines, notall? And I think the lyric will always be loved, even in this 
age of conversational poetry. 1 wish it would come back 

1 you do not write and tell me not to, Ihope to send you future 
books. F enjoy The Fessenden Review, and admire it very much 
because it emphasizes books on human rights—could we had more 
of them! Lane woriting « book about the kidnapping and sale of young 
college students in New York for the big research institutes. The 
doctors participate in obtaining the patients for brain research yel 
they are never exposed by lawyers who do know about it. There's a 
big cover-up. Lam using actual medical records in the book, which 
detail ho the kidnapping network works. Why is it doctors can be 
accessories in kidnapping yet never are charged or tried for it? 
Buying and selling poeple ts white slavery. And after the doctors 
{finish with the subjects, believe me the persons zoho do survive have 


no memory of it. They often can’t even remember what place they 

were held in, or even that they were students. That's why it has 

continued since after World War Two until today; no patient has 
been able t0 speak, 

= J. Topham 

Upper Darby, Pennsyloania 


Dear Editor 

thanks for sending the copy of your current issue whic 
opens with Mr. Ryker’s review of CARTRIDGES FOR SMALL 
ARMS, PATENTS. It isan imaginative, shrewdly conceives piece. 
Tassume that the reviewer could not envision the kind of person zoho 
‘would actually want to read the dul stuff found in thai book. I now 
fully expect that a good number of frustrated librarians will want to 
‘aoquire it just to See what all this is about. 

Mr. Reker’: obereations nay explain the hey breathing 
oe noticed when certain collector customers of mineat last got their 
Fhards on this book. It must have triggered a very satisfying orgasm. 
The review causes me 10 wonder, also, whether the creators of the 
patent draaoings were similarly affected, and did they even allow 
ladies in the 19th century to look inside these pages? 

Troas at fault for not sending along a bit of information about 
this tome. Only three original copies ave known tobe in the hands of 
those who study and collect antique anamunition. Yes, there are at 
least 2500 identified collectors around the tcorld, There isan Inter~ 
national Cartridge Collectors Association and a dozen or soclubs in 
the United States, Carnda, and several other countries. A rare 
cartridge recently brought $1,600 at auction. The hotby differs litte 
from coin, stamp, bottie, or gun collecting. 

Jam immensely flattered, and amused, that you have even 
take notice of the book, let alone made it the subject of your lead 
article, My only carping criticism és that I ant noi the author. 

— George A. Hoyem 
Anmory Publications 
Tacoma, Washington 
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SEEDS OF CHANGE 


Five Plants that Transformed Mankind 


BY HENRY HOBHOUSE, HARPER & ROW; 1985, 


Like all good treatises, 
the pretense is that it’s a history, 
and it turns out 


that it’s something completely different. 


Sugar. . . is the most notable addiction in 
history that killed not the consumier but the producer. 
Every ton represented a life 


Cuba had been discovered for the King of Spain by 
Columbus in 1492. He returned to Spain with tobacco 
and syphilis as the first imports into Europe from the 
Western Hemisphere . 


The wrongs committed against a relatively weak 
China have been as damaging as any transgression 
against other non-European peoples... . China, a 
repository of arts and artifacts, of craftsmanship, 
design, ingenuity, and philosophy, was raped fora few 
years’ increase in the national income of the white 
‘man. For a pot of tea, one could say, Chinese culture 
was very nearly destroyed . . 


A parallel within living memory can be drawn 
In1943, the hinge year of World War II, a very serious 
famine in Bengal killed more people than did the whole 
war east of Suez between 1941 and 1945, Not much 
attention was paid to the famine, because so many 
other more “important,” more newsworthy things 
were happening 


enry Hobhouse is a 

journalist, a farmer, 
and an educator. He states that Seeds of Change is a 
personal treatise with an original theme. He believes 
that much of historical movements, expansion, settle- 
ment, and upheaval come about because of plants. 
Like pepper. 

No spice except pepper made edible heavily salted 
meat . .. salt and pepper stood between carnioorous 
man and starvation... When the wrecked Royal 
Navy ship Mary Rose woas raised from her seabed in 
the early 1980s, nearly every-sailor who went down 
with her in 1545 was found to have a little bag of 
peppercorns in his possession . . . The Americas were 
discovered as a by-product in the search for pepper. 

He has chosen in this book to concentrate on five 
plants: quinine, sugar cane, tea, cotton, and the 
potato. He states that he could have chosen many 
others. Tobacco “was the essential import which cor- 
rected the chronic balance of payments deficit of the 
American colonies in 1774.” Or how about grain for 
the West Indies; dried fish for Southern Europe? “In 
our own time, the transfer of maize from America to 
Africa has helped to provide staple food for over 100 
million people . . . " Or soya, or rice, or wheat 

But after studying almost eighty “plant trans- 
fers,” Hobhouse decided that it was the five listed 
above that deserved his most especial attention 
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Quinine alleviated one of the great diseases in exis- 
tence in Europe, Asia, and West Africa — malaria. It 
enabled white settlement “of areas which hitherto had 
been defended more ably by disease than by any 
human agency...” 

Sugar cane was the “cause of the infamous trans- 
atlantic slave trade, which made the Caribbean black 
rather than red.” Tea which “ruled the drawing room 

* and because of the exchange of 
‘accelerated the decline of China.” 
Cotton (and slavery) drove the United States “into the 
Civil War...” And the potato. Ireland, the great 
famine of 1845-46, “the greening of America . . . 


Hobhouse is a grand writer. And a cogent one. 
And a persuasive one. His five seeds have laid the 
seeds of change worldwide. Quinine? Before its intro- 
duction in India, with a population of 150,000,000, 
malaria killed 2,000,000 children a year, and crippled 
another 2,000,000 with recurring fever. This was a 
“normal” year. When the English went into India, or 
any other part of the world, they introduced apart- 
heid. The native populations existed apart from the 
invaders. And it was not just prejudice, or cultural 
reasons, or sexual ones, that made for this separation. 
“There was a strong hygenic base to many such 
rules...” 

It was the natives of Peru who had found a cure 
for one of the world’s most common diseases. And 
others: quinine is effective against other fevers, and is 
an abortificant. Its presence saved millions of lives; its 
absence might have influenced the Civil War: 

the sudden absence of quinine in the period after 
the institution of the effective Union blockade of 1862 - 
1865 led to considerable fever in the Confederate Army 
and contributed to Federal success. Had quinine been 
available, that bloody marginal battle Geltsyburg, 
might have had a different outcome 

Sugar? It “is a substance which we now know 
that we can well do without . . . ““ With that knowl- 
edge, why did it move from being a luxury consumed 
by a few people in 1600 to a necessity two hundred 
years later? The sugar addiction of 1800 killed “‘pro- 
portionally more people than the drug trade does 
today . .. “ The main difference is that drugs kill 
those who are addicted, while the trade in sugar killed 
slaves. A black was worth about a ton of refined sugar. 
‘The working conditions (140 degree vats for the refin- 
ing process) were murderous; and the horror of slave 
life contributed heavily to infant mortality (80% in 
some plantations) because of “the lowering of animal 
spirits... 

Even more tragic was the knowledge that “sugar 
slavery was . . . probably unnecessary...“ It was 
within the capabilities of the English and the Dutch to 
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use oxen rather than men in the refining process. Why 
did they not employ animal power? Perhaps it was the 
fact that for so many humans, life was so brutish thatit 
was hard to differentiate between the animal and the 
human, Even today, in many Muslim countries, the 
beast of the field is held in higher esteem than the wife. 
One can always buy another wife; animals are more 
expensive. 

‘What ultimately killed the slave trade was not its 
inhumanity. Rather, says Hobhouse, “it was the mer- 
cantilism of the triangular trade” (moving trinkets and 
baubles from England, slaves from West Africa, and 
rum, molasses, and sugar back to England.) The “new 
men’ at the end of the eighteenth century believed in 
free trade, and it was natural for them to join with 
those who believed in free men. Clever money was 
moving into England’s own Industrial Revolution: 

Planters and (slave) traders suffered from hard- 
core borrowing, on which the debtors were hard~ 
pressed to pay interest, let alone repay the principal. 
The Triangular Trade was a mature, staple trate, and 
clever money does not remain long in mature 
trades... It used to bea Victorian morality tale that 
good men such as Clarkson and Wilberforce triumphed 
over the evil of slavery, and it was a post-Freudian 
piece of sourpuss logic that Wilberforce & Co. were 
‘more interested in their own salotion than they were 
in the poor slaves. But an examination of the writings 
Of the time does not support either of these views 

Clever bankers ceased supporting the triangular 
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trade. Planters in the British West Indies were never to 
recover. 


Hobhouse constructs a chart to point out the 
advancement of culture and knowledge in China over 
that of the Western world. Paper existed in the former 
in the year 105 AD— yet did not appearin Europe until 
1150 AD. Printing took place in China in 1045 AD, and 
400 years later in Europe. Gunpowder turned up in 
China 500 years before its appearance in Europe, ship- 
building 300 years later. Iron casting took a thousand 
years to appear in the west. Are you paying attention? 
Well, I'm not. What is happening is that it is 1:33 AM. 
I's raining outside, and the fog is beginning to sweep 
up the canyon, and under the door. Little cal feet on 
my tootsies, which are cold. My backside hurts. I am 
drinking Presidente Brandy out of a one litre bottle 
(Joe brought it back from Mexico for me). The brandy 
is supposed to make my feet warm, and my backside 
less painful. All it's doing is fuddling my brain, so the 
sentences are running together, and | am having trou- 
ble telling Cotton from Tea, and Hobhouse always 
comes out, on the screen as “Hothouse.” And all Iam 
doing is quoting from the book endlessly 

Hell, it’s a great read, as they say at “The New 
York Times” (endlessly). 1 am just trying to get your 
attention set ona book that is so good I didn’t wantit to 
end, I put it down on the bedtable, hoping it would 
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grow overnight. And after it was finally, sadly, all 
done with, I went back and started it all over again, 
reread all the footnotes, reread the Introduction, the 
cover notes, the Library of Congress tracings, the 
copyright information, and the publishing, history 
Isa stunner. You could waste your $18.95 ona U. 5. 
War Bond (do they still call them War Bonds?) or you 
could get this and figure out some of the economic 
roots of war. Because like all good treatises, the pre- 
tense is that it's a history, or a series of essays, on this 
or that subject, and it turns out that it is something 
completely different. Like Das Kapital really being a 
nineteenth century novel, (as Mailer once claimed) in 
the mode of Dickens, with the hero as money. Or 
Tacocea being an extended religious tract with God 
appearing in the guise of a used car salesman named 
Lee and intoning “buy.” 

Seedis of Change pretends to be about quinine, tea, 
cotton, the potato, and sugar cane, What it really isis a 
study of greed and war, the roots of Mercantilism and 
Free Trade and slavery, a compact (and brilliant) 
exegesis on the history of Ireland as told by the lowly 
potato. I want to go to bed, and the Presidente is 
almost gone, so what I am going to do is close as I 
began, with afew quotes, so you will know what you 
are getting when you order Seeds of Change, or what 
you are missing if you don’t. This on the Irish after the 
great famin 

It is not unreasonable to share the Irish peasants’ 
loathing of the English reaction to their problems. 
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They wanted food; the English gave them words. They 
wanted work; they got eviction. Ireland needed invest- 
ment; the island was told to look after its awn 
Disease followed dearth, as night followed day, and 
soon, in some areas, there were not enough fit men to 
bury the dead 

On food: 

Food was of obsessional importance to the whole 
world before the invention of twentieth century tech- 
niques that dramatically reduced the ratio between the 
cost of food and the wages paid per hour . . . In no 
country in the world before 1845 was less than half the 
population engaged in food and agriculture... In 
only a few countries in 1845 was the economic impor- 
tance of alimentary products less than 90 percent of all 
Iurnan activity 

This on technology: 

Electricity and the internal combustion engine 
have done more to liberate men and women than any 
previous technical advance, and have been much more 
influential than any ideological movement or political 
party. 

On the America’s civil war: 

At least a dozen reasons are given for the origins 
of the Civil War, and at least five can be selected 
separately and in combination. Among those reasons 
‘outside the mainstream is the explanation given by 
Mark Twain, who blamed Sir Walter Scott. 

On blacks: 

The black... would need the bloodiest war 
{fought by whites in the nineteenth century to make him 
“free...” When it came, that freedom was of base 
coin . . . first came freedom with poverty, then for the 
next generation freedom without education, and for 
the next generation after that freedom without equality 
of opportunity. . . 

(On slavery: 

Until the nineteenth century it was not consid- 
ered excessively inhuman to put prisoners of war to 
death if they could not be safely held in custody. The 
POW’s right to life was not assumed by the Japanese in 
WWII until it became likely that the Allies would win 
the war. The right to the unrewarded work of the 
prisoner was accepted by all European societies as late 
4s the eighteenth century. An alternative was ransom: 
cash for a lifetime's work. Once this is accepted, 
slavery becomes reputable, and much else follows 
Feudalism is preferred to slavery, and the Marxist 
position becomes respectable. 

See what I am saying? Not only does Hothouse 
speak with the stately rhythms and logic of a classicist, 
with the parallelisms of Johnson; his words ring true 
because his knowledge is so considered (and consider- 
able) that he can wed Feudalism and Marxism in one 
simple (and delightful) sentence, one delightful 
volume. 


— CARLOS AMANTEA 
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KRISHNAMURTI 


A Biography 
BY PUPUL JAYAKAR, HARPER & ROW; 1986, 


On that first day while I was in that state and more 
conscious of the things around me, Lhad the first most 
extraordinary experience. There was a man mending 
the road; thal man was myself, the pickaxe he held was 
myself; the very stone which he was breaking was a 
part of me; the tender blade of grass was my very being 
and the tree beside the man was myself. | almost could 
{feel and think like the roadmender, and I could feel the 
‘wind passing through the tree and the little ant on the 
blade of grass I could feel. The birds, the dust and the 
ery noise were a part of me. Just then there twas a car 
passing by at some distance; 1 was the driver, the 
engine and the tyres; as the car went further away from 
me, I was going away from myself. I was in 
everything, or rather, everything was in me, 
inanimate and animate, the mountain, the worm and 
ail breathing things. All day long I remained in this 
happy condition. I could not eat anything, and again 
‘at about six I began to lose my physical body, and 
naturally the physical elemental did what it liked; was 
semticonscious. 


rishnamurti was dis- 

covered at age four- 
teen swimming at Adyar beach in India by one Charles, 
Leadbeater. Leadbeater took one look at him, and 
slated that he had a powerful aura, and that he was a 
prophet —despite the fact that most of Krishnamurti’s 
family and teachers thought the boy to be a bit out-to- 
lunch, 

Leadbeater was one of the hierarchy of the The- 
‘osophical Society. He was said to have great powers of 
clairvoyance; he had an ability to see auras; finally, he 
was said to be a notorious seducer of young men. He 
brought “K” (as he is called throughout much of this 
book) and his equally beautiful brother into the 
Society, and with the President, Annie Besant, 
preened him for ultimate leadership. Besant, follower 
to Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Henry Olcott, had 
recently been having visions of a new Messiah or 
World Teacher — and for the next twelve years, 
Krishnamurti was set up for this role 

But it was not to be. K, well aware of what had 
been prepared for him, renounced, at age twenty- 
seven, all pretensions of being a master, either of the 
society, or of the world. In his final statement to the 
‘Theosophical Society, he announced: 

T maintain that Truth is a pathless land, and you 
cannot approach it by any path whatsoever, by any 
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religion, by any sect. That is my point of view, and 1 
adhere to that absolutely and unconditionally. Truth, 
being limitless, unconditioned, unapproachable by any 
path whatsoever, cannot be organized; nor should any 
organization be formed to lead or to coerce people along 
‘with any particular path. If you first understand that, 
then you will see how impossible it is to organize a 
belief. A belie is purely an individual matter, and you 
cannot and must not organize it. If you do, it becomes 
dead, crystallized; it becomes.a creed, a sect, a religion, 
10 be imposed on others. Truth is narrowed down and 
‘made a plaything for those who are weak, jor those who 
are orily momentarily discontented. Truth cannot be 
brought down, rather the individual must make the 
effort to ascend to it. . 

He established a theme at that moment that he 
was to echo and re-echo during the course of his long, 
and fruitful life: 

My purpose is to make men unconditionally free, for 1 
‘maintain that the only spirituality is the incorrup- 
tibility of the self which is eternal, is the harmony 
between reason and love. This is the absolute, uncon- 
ditioned Truth which is life itself. | want therefore to 
set man free, rejoicing as the bird in the clear sky, 
unburdened, independent, ecstatic in that 
freedom... 

By renouncing his leadership of the Theosophical 
Society, Krishnamurti revealed himself to be as origi- 
nal and as masterful a thinker as a hundred would-be 
or pseudo prophets who have been imposed on the 
world 

Organizations cannot make you free. No man from 
outside can make you free: nor organized worship, nor 
the immolation of yourselves for a cause, make you 
free; nor can forming yourselves into an organization, 
nor throwing yourselves into works, make you free 
You use a typewriter to write leters, but you do not 
put it on an altar and worship it. But that is what you 
are doing when organizations become your chief 
concern . . 

Power is absurd, claimed Krishnamurti. And for 
one to depend on an organization, a structure, a 
religion for happiness is the ultimate act of folly. For 
happiness, security, strength lie only within — out- 
side the purview of ministers, popes, deacons, mas- 
ters, and gurus: 

So you will see hor absurd is the whole structure that 
‘you have built, ooking for external help, depending on 
“thers for your comfort, for your happiness, for your 
strength. These can only be found within 
yourselves . 

Krishnamurti insisted that the possessions of the 
‘Theosophical Society be sold off; that he be freed of the 
obligations of being master or Messiah. And with 
singular will, he made himself nota master but aman 
seeking, as many are seeking, The Answer. Those 
who came to him over the years and called him 
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Prophet, he disabused. Those who bowed and tried to 
(literally) kiss his feet — he would then, in turn, bow 
and kiss their feet. Renunciation, humility, turning 
inward, abandonment of outside masters and gurus 
and institutions, questioning, always questioning: 
these were the hallmarks of the final half-century of 
Krishnamurti’s life. 


Biographies are tricky. There is the main character 
who is the subject. Then there is the amanuensis, the 
‘one who views the main character through his or her 
eyes. And the other characters, who are seen through 
the author's eyes, and through the eyes of the subject 
hero (or villain). 

Finally, and at the receiving end of this, there's 
the reader: a character (too) who will see bits and 
pieces of the narcissistic self turning up in the guise of 
the biographer, or the guise of the biographee, or 
pethaps even the others who come and go throughout 
the confusing process. 

An honorable critic will have to sort through all 
these often contradictory characters to come up with 
some semblance of order and understanding, even if 
—and especially if— the writer is unable to doso. It is 
in the creation of order out of disorder which is, after 
all, The Life of Everyman. When we read Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson we are not just reading one man’s tale of 
another man who happened to be brilliant, who cre- 
ated our first dictionary, who was a gifted poet and 
essayist, who — as much as Shakespeare or Milton — 
tured English into the rich tool we have now for the 
conveying of words and thoughts. In Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson we have an eccentric genius, for sure, but we 
also have a foil — asa dramatic character, if you will — 
in the guise of a thoughtful, insightful, droll, often 
pesky man named James Boswell. 

He chose not just to interview and set down the 
words of the master. He chose to interact with him, to 
commiserate with him in his sorrow Johnson had 
profound periods of depression) and sickness (his 
headaches were legion). Boswell drank with him 
(they were good for two full bottles of porta night) and 
travelled with him (reporting, as he did, for example, 
Johnson’s love of speed — how he would hang his 
magnificent head out the window of the coach, let the 
wind blow in his hair, urging the driver to greater 
haste, all at twenty miles an hour). 

In his dialogues with Johnson, he showed himself 
capable of holding his own with one who was, after 
all, a giant in the use of words, parallelisins, invective, 
wit, and the ability to turn a phrase so it rang smartly 
(and through the aegis of Boswell —still rings down to 
this day): 

Johnson: Well, we had a good talk. 
Boswell: Yes, Sir; you tossed and gored several 
persons . . 


Or Johnson twitting Boswell’s origins: 
Boswell: I do indeed come from Scotland, but I 
cannot help it . 

Johnson: That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot help 

Or, Boswell merely reporting Johnson's merry humor: 
Johnson had said that he could repeat a complete chap- 
ter of The Natural History of Iceland, from the 
Danish of Horrebow, the whole of zohick roas exactly 
thus: — “CHAP. LXXII. Concerning snakes 
There are no snakes to be met with throughout the 
whole island...“ 

What Boswell gave us — perhaps for the first time in 
the English language — was a work that presumed to 
tell of the life and words of another; but which was a 
rich comment on the life and words of the biographer 
as well. He, perhaps as much as Plutarch, became the 
example of one who writes a biography presumably 
without prejudice or slant but, in reality, is doing just 
the opposite. If one is not merely recording the whole 
of another's life, one must interstice prejudice and 
bias. The act of elision, as well as the acts and words 
chosen for inclusion, are editorial acts of prejudice. 


Now comes Pupul Jayakar’s biography of 
Krishnamurti, She met him in 1947 — and she and her 
sister Nandini Mehta were with him on and off until 
his death in 1986. She was with him as one of his “two 
guardians” during the course of physical spasms 
where he writhed and turned and “left his body” 
("Don’t call a doctor,” he ordered: “Stay with me. 
And don’t be afraid.” At the end, he asked them: “Did 
you see that face?” Then: “The Buddha was here, you 
are blessed”. 

Jayakar was with him watching his “presenta- 
tions” which grew from attendance of the faithful few 
in 1947 to the many thousands that came to see him as 
he grew to be more famous in the middle and end of 
his life. She participated in the animated discussions 
that took place with Krishnamurti and the intimes of 
that era, when they were discussing, say, a wall, a 
white wall 

K was saying, “What can you do, Sirs? You are faced 
witha blank wall. You can’t just leave it, you have to 
do something." In a flash I spoke: “Drop memory.” 
Suddenly my mind iwas clear. K looked straight at 
me... . Suddenly, I felt it — a quality so potent, so 
flexible, so swift and alive, He smiled and said, “Leave 
it, goslow, don't trample it... . itisso delicate, don't 
strangle it...“ 

Jayakar was there in the room when he met with 
the greats of India; for example, the amazing interview 
with Jawaharlal Nehru, in which the Prime Minister 
asked: 


Pr 
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“What is the common factor amongst all people?’ 
“The desire to avoid pain and seek happiness,” said 
Krishi 

Nehru then discussed the fear that was driving people 
to acts of violence. He asked Krishnaji whether action 
born of understanding could free man from fear, the 
psychological fear that was the motive force of many of 
man's actions. 

Krishnaji said, “Freedom from fear can only arise 
when man perceives the movement of fear within him- 
self, The seeing of it is the quenching of it... " 
“How does man undersiand himself?” he kept on 
asking, seeking a clue. 

“Look at what is outside you and within you. Look at 
your thougints,” said Krishnaji. “Who is the thinker? 
‘And are thoughts separate from the thinker?” 
Who is the thinker? What are the thoughts? How 

can you tell the observer from the observed. 


a: oe silence ... and one, 

Maurice Friedman said that he 

Years ago over a Berkeley radio station, Iremem-/ YY’ — “was experiencing complete sati- 

ber hearing an elegant, high-pitched, unequivocal MW gpg ety. . . . He felt no newness, He felt 

—and rather boring — voice going on about The he could not take it any more.” And Rao 

Observerand The Observed. It was the first time, Sahib felt “that he wanted to go away from 

that [ had heard Krishnamurti, And [remember ‘Krishnaji. He felt that this sitting around was all 

thinking: “The Observer. The Observed. mng.”” For Nandini, “nothing was happening.” 

What is he talking about?” And then we read ‘And then: “Achyut said he felt like Rao, and I said I 

K speaking in Jayakar’s book: felt dead . . . “ Weare all together. We — the charac- 
“Anything with its own mechanism contradic 


as the observer looking at silence is contradic- ff This is a biography. This is a master’s biography 
tory to silence, is not silence. The idea of, yy not only of a master, but by a master who can write 
silence as exclusive #3 not silence. Any- J, with such naive splendor that we don’t even have to 
thing separate may have its own ask for a Boswell. We have one so innocent (as he was) 
energy, but is nol part of expansive that she can anticipate our boredom, and weave it into 
silence. By its movement separateness the mesh of her fine words. This biography has a 
can create its own action and energy. 9 liy master’s touch to it. 
The two energies are entirely different. Y 
| Hi 
i 


The movement of a separate mecha- 
nism experiencing silence and noisein | f 
silence are entirely separate \ H The Krishnamurti revealed here is human, There 
1am reading this, my eyes are ff) are days, the early days, when he was not only filled 
drooping, and [ am transported |, with wisdom, but an impish humor, one that could 
back to another city, in another even tell a few lewd stories. 

time, to that high-pitched, con. This is a man who was fragile, plagued as he was 
fident, Indian-English voice, \ with recurring bladder infections — and would 
going on about the Observer respond to the medications by getting even sicker, 
and the Observed, and [ am making his followers fear for his life. 

thinking, “what nonsense,” This is a man who would permit charlatans and 
and then Jayakar says of the show-offs to come into his world, bossy English 
four listening to the words of LG women, Indian businessmen who would curse and 
Krishnamurti talking YG berate him. And his followers would wait, wait 
about silence, and non- JYy : patiently (and often in vain) for him to send 


silence, and move- S them away 
ment, and silence, thiiii WMS This is a man who would go into great 
and noise and —Z SEEK. periods of silence, walking, always 


ILLUSTRATION: CRISTINE. MORTENSEN ” 


walking, listening to the birds, never ever unaware of 
the birds, and the wind in the trees, and the sound of 
falling waters. 

This is a man who would delight in racing chil- 
dren up a hill, or back to their (typically) humble 
shack. 

This is a man whom followers would beg that he 
“cure” them, and he could respond that at one time he 
did healing: 

«but 1 found it jar more important to heal the 
mind, the inward state of being. Merely to concentrate 
on healing physically may make for popularity, draw 
large crowds, but it will noi lead man to 
happiness . . 

This is a man who would never never stop ques- 
tioning, so that he would think about talking, speak- 
ing, singing, chanting: 

is it possible to speak, sing, chant, not from the 
throat and mouth, not front the front of the mouth, but 
letting the words touch the back of the head, through 
the eyes, with attention held behind the eyes, and so 
speak? That is, to speak with the whole head? 

Finally, this is a man who never stopped thinking 
about love, about the whole man and the whole world 
— who would never allow himself to be sucked into 
discussions about Indian politics or European politics 
or world politics — but who was always thinking, 
speaking, urging others to think and speak about the 
poor and the hungry and the dying and the barren of 
the world, those who had no spirit nor hope nor future 
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nor freedom from the body and from wrongful views. 
Istarted this review by pointing out that Jayakaris 
our Boswell. She travels and lives with and watches 
(and watches over) Krishnamurti. As she intervenes 
in his discussions, she will often begin to speak as a 
mini-Krishnamurti—as the evolution of Boswell's Life 
shows him coming to speak and think more and more 
like Johnson: 
If time is the movement of becoming, without the 
observation of that movement of becoming in con- 
sciousness, could becoming end . . . could there be an 
end to becoming? 
It sounds like Krishnamurti, has his ring, and his 
thythm, and his sense of paradox — only it is Jayakar 
questioning, using his very words, becoming, as he 
often urges her, her own questioner, her own master, 
her own seer. 


namurti died in early 1986 in Ojai. Towards 
the end of his last presentation, he said to his listeners, 
“Be absolutely alert, and make no effort.” To Jayakar, 
his last words were: “Pupul, tonight I shall go for a 
long walk in the mountains. The mists are rising.” 
She reports: 
That night . . . Krishnaji slept, to start his long walk 
into the high mountains. The mists were rising, but he 
walked through the mists and he walked away 
— LORENZO W. MILAM 
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THE SINGING CREEK 
WHERE THE WILLOWS GROW 


The Rediscovered Diary of Opal Whiteley 


PRESENTED BY BENJAMIN HOFF, TICKNOR & FIELDS; 1986 


Between the ranch house and the house we live in 
is the singing creek where the willows grow. 
We have conversations 
And there I do dabble my toes beside the willows. 
1 feel the feels of gladness they do feel. 
About the mill de live some people, 

mostly menfolks 
There does live the good man 
that wears a grey necktie 
and is kind to mice. 


n the third floor in the 

farthest building of 
the Napsbury Hospital complex in London, England, 
before the blue-grey strobe of a television, sits 90-year- 
old Opal Whiteley; grown fat from too many years of 
hospital food. Ms. Whiteley has been in residence at 
the hospital since 1948 when authorities found her 
starving in a squalid basement apartment in the 
London suburb of Hampstead — she was judged unfit 
to care for herself and taken to the hospital. 
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Opal Whiteley was born in 1897 in Colton, Wash- 
ington. When she was six years old her family moved 
to Walden, Oregon, a logging community near the 
town of Cottage Grove in the Willamette Valley. 

Not long after the move to Walden, Opal began to 
keep a diary — she stored it in a hollow log in the 
woods. She wrote in large block letters, spelling pho- 
netically, with color crayons on scraps of paper left for 
her in the forest by a neighbor woman. 

The diary begins: 

Today the folks are gone away from the house we do live 
in, They are gonea little way away, to the ranch house 
where the grandpa does live. I sit on our steps, and I do 
print. I like it, this house we do live in, being at the 
edge of the near woods. So many little people do live in 
the near woods. | do have conversations with them. 1 
found the near woods first day I did go explores. That 
twas the next day after we were comie here. 

She was a bright, precocious child. 

According to Opal's family, Hoff writes, she was able 
{0 form words from primers at the age of three. Abt five, 
she entered school, the youngest child in the com- 
munity to do 0. She passed two grade levels her first 
year at Walden. Her father and friends said that she 
was “always writing.” 

In her diary Opal tells of her Angel Mother and 
Angel Father — her original parents, of the French 
aristocracy, who died when she was four years old 
Her family in Oregon, however, had proof that she 
was not an orphan. 

The diary contained many French names for flowers, 
animals, birds and geographic features (her Angel 
Father was, she claimed, a French naturalist)... It 
also included names of mythological and historical 
figures . . . Butat the time Opal was supposed to have 
written the diary, she was a little girl in an Oregon 
logging settlement. 


Back of the house are some nice wood-rals. The most 
lovely of them all is Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus. 
By the wood shed is a brook. It goes singing on. Its joy- 
song does sing in my heart. Under the house live some 
‘ice. | give them bread-scraps to eat. Under the steps 
lives a toad. Heand I, weare friends. I have named him 
Leal him Lucian Horace Ovid Virgil. 


In 1920 the diary was serialized in the Atlanticand 
later released as a book, The Story of Opal: Journal of an 
Understanding Heart, by the Atlantic Monthly Press. It 
was an immediate success but within a year, 
embroiled in controversy, was out of print. 

Across America, doubt of the diary's authenticity 

began to grow, fed by reports from tie Cottage Grove 

area that indicated that the adoption tale was false. 
And, therefore, the diary itself was probably a fabrica- 
tion and Opal's claim of authoring it as alittle girl false 
too. 


This woods is gray in winter, when come cold days. 
And gray shadows walk among the trees. They touch 
one's face with velvet fingers, when one goes walking 
there... 
Lichen folks talkin gray tones. I think they do talk more 
when come winter days... Most grownups don't 
hear them at all. I see thent walk right by in a hurry, 
sometimes. And all the time the lichen folks are saying 
things; and the things they are saying are their 
thoughts about the gladness of a winter day. 

Where the truth lies is anyone’s guess. Mr. Hoff 
shows the speciousness of some of Opal’s detractor’s 
stories and yet his own explanations of Opal and the 
origins of her tale come off weak as well. But to get 
caught up in the argument of whether it was a young 
Opal ora grown-older Opal who produced the diary is 


They do have seeing 
of black velvet moles, 
and large earthworms 
that do get short in a 
quick way. 


to miss the point. The diary, whoever wrote it and 
regardless of what age they may have been, is its own. 
sort of masterpiece. Opal’s story can teach us much 
about the fractured brain. 
Tt was a good time for me to go away exploring. But 1 
didn't jee! like going on an exploration trip. 1 just sat 
on the doorstep. I did sit there and hold my chin in my 
hand. 1 did have no longings to print. Lonly did have 
longings not to have those queer feels. 
~ One must leave an eye on every piece of potato 
‘one plants in the ground to grow — it won't grow if 
you don't. It can't see how to grow, without its eye. 
All day today, I did be careful to leave an eye on 
every piece. And | did have meditations about what 
things the eyes of potatoes do see there in the grourid. 1 
have thinks they do have seeing of black velvet moles, 
‘and large earthworms that do get short ina quick way. 
And potato flowers above the ground do see the doings 
of the field, and maybe they do look away and see the 
willows that grow by the singing creek. Ido wonder if 
potato plants do have longings to dabble their toes. 1 
supposes they do, just like I do. Being a potato must be 
interest, specially the having so many eyes. 1 have 
longings for more eyes — tere is much to see in this 
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world all about. Every day, I do see beautiful things, 
everyeohere I do go. 

In a newspaper interview in 1920 her grand- 
mother (who sounds like quite a piece of work herself) 
said of Opal, 

She was always a queer girl —a great hand to 
ask questions. She nearly worried Lizzie, her mother, 
to death asking questions about all sorts of things at all 
sorts of time When sie wasn’t chattering or 
asking questions, or reading or writing, she would be 


looking at nothing with big eves, in what some people 
call a brown study, but what I call inattention and 


absentmindedness ... she used to have such queer 
fancies about the wind and the trees and the stars 
talking toler... . switching didn’t seem to make her 
any different. She would climb up in a big evergreen 
over the pigpen, and get to studying about something, 
and drop out of the tree into the mud, Lizzie would 
spank her or switch her, or if Lizzie wasn't feeling up to 
it, Itwould. would talk to her and she would look right 
at me, as solemn as an owl; and then, when I was 
through, I would say, “Will you remember what [have 
said?” She would say, “I was thinking of something 
else, What did you say?’ And would have to spank her 
ail over again. She was certainly a trial. 

The case of Opal Whiteley is shot through with 
qualities of transference and denial; growing, per- 
haps, from self-inflicted solitude coupled with a tend- 
ency to anthropomorphize everything she came 
across. And, in concert with her reverence for the 
natural world (bordering on religious devotion) she 
shows a predeliction for self destruction 

It seems from an early age, Hoff writes, Opal 
exhibited signs of wohat would novo be known as schizo 
phrenic behavior. Her frequently strange conduct was 
apparently intensified by a tendency to eat poorly, 
deny herself food, or simply forget about meals — all of 
which she tended to do more and more as she grew 
older... Today, orthomolecutar treatment of schizo- 
phrenia is attaining impressive results, through 
approaching the illness as a biochemical malfunction 
and nutritional imbalance, rather than as a purely 
mental condition. But at the time, no such therapy 
existed. 


it was a lonely day. I did have longings all its 
hours, for Angel Mother and Angel Father. Inbetween 
timesall day at school, Idid print messages for them on 
gray leaves | did gather on the way to school. I did tell 
on the leaves the longings I was having. 
Charlatan or not, she knew her stuff — an editor 
of the Cottage Grove Sentinel described 
a talk Opal gave when she was about thirteen, ina two- 
room makeshift museum of natural history. Specimens 
covered the walls of both rooms well as a 
number of tables. Opal described the butterflies, 
moths, and rocks in the collection, giving their names 
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Being a potato must 


be interest, specially the 
having so many eyes. 


in Latin as well as in English, without a glance at the 
labels . 

And difficult as she may have been, she possesed 
charisma and, from all indications, brilliance, perhaps 
genius; she left a powerful impression on those who 
came in contact with her. 

A woman who had spent her summers near the White- 
leys starting when she was about six, and Opal twelve, 
recalled: “It was pure joy to be with Opal. I have never 
forgotten my summers with her. To her lowe my love 
of nature. Through her I learned to see beauty in 
everything.” 


— WANDA FELIX 
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THE CLAY PEDESTA 


A Renowned Cardiologist Keexamines 
the Doctor-Patient Relationship 


BY THOMAS A. PRESTON, M.D., SCRIBNERS; 1986. 


A SHOPPER'S GUIDE 
TO THE MEDICAI 
MARKET PLACE 


BY ROBERT B. KEET, M.D. AND MARY NELSON, MS., 
IMPACT PUBLISHERS; 1985. 


TAKE CARE 
OF YOURSELF 


A Consumer's Guide to Medical Care 


BY DONALD M. VICKERY, M.D. AND JAMES F. FRIES, M.D., 
‘ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 1936. 


The fundamental deception of medicine is the notion 
that doctors have special healing powers . . . The excessive 
cost of treatment, physician's arrogance and seeming 
indifference to patient’s desires and feelings, and, most ofall, 
the absolute harm sometimes inflicted on patients conspire to 
vitiate the good of medicine and its practitioners 

— Thomas Preston 


You have the right to be an active participant in your 
own medical care... While the technological medical 
services now available clearly benefit a few, they have not 
necessarily improved the general well-being of our health 
‘More than 80% of visits to the doctor require little more thart 
warmth, understanding and a gentle touch 

— Keet & Nelson 


For the most part, your health is up to you. You can do 
much more than any physician to maintain your own good 
health and wellbeing . . 

— Vickery & Fries 


n 1933, when I was 
eleven years old, I 
almost died of the cure for pneumonia. All night long 
ina reverse Sisyphus nightmare, a heavy stone rolled 
up my chest and I laboriously pushed it down and out 
only to have its massive evil roll up once more. 
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Months later, when I finally got back to school, the 
doctor told my parents that he had been experiment 
ing with a new vaccine. 

In 1943, when I was twenty-one years old, the 
nurses in a large Los Angeles hospital held my knees 
together, preventing my baby from slipping into life 
the easy way he had chosen. This barbarity was per- 
formed because the doctor was socializing somewhere 
— somebody mentioned the golf course — and ‘they’ 
didn’t want the birth to happen until he had arrived. 
My son, now in his forties, is unable to read or write 

In 1976, when I was fifty-four years old, four 
gynecologists told me that I must have an hysterec- 
tomy. One, a woman, said that I would probably not 
live five weeks unless had the operation. After many 
sleepless nights weighing my own certainty that I did 
not need to be cut against their certainty that I did, a 
humane physician finally appeared who agreed to 
measure the tumor inside of me periodically, and 
ascertain whether or not its mass was increasing. And 
here, dear hearts, here | am writing this book review, 
tumor and all, Let us hope that I'll save a few people 
some of the medical insanity that I've endured 

Now, when something is wrong with my body, 1 
evaluate who I will go to for diagnosis, and after the 
trouble has been ascertained — if it has (which is 
always problematical) — then I decide which therapy 


And here, dear 
hearts, here Iam 


writing this book 
review, tumor and all. 


will give me most healing: whether allopathic, homeo- 
pathic, chiropractic, acupuncture, or just sitting and 
looking at a flower. 


‘As Dr. Preston says, in this very candid expose of 
the patient-physician relationship, 
‘The patient's ignorance of the reasons for his distress 
‘and the belief that only the physician has the knowledge 
‘and power to give relief from distress have made him 
dependent on the physician and supplicant before him: 
The importance of the other two books is that they 
are both great aids in empowering us to: 
1] Recognize our dis-ease; 
2] Function from our own center of worth in 
dealing with doctors, hospitals, emergency 
rooms; 
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3] Decide when to actually see a medical 

practitioner; 

4] How to judge his/her honesty and compassion 

and skill; 

5] How to assess costs; 

6] How to confront “terminal’ illnesses (1 have 

always felt that every human has a terminal ill- 

ness called life). 

‘The Shopper's Guide to the Medical Marketplace has a 
large array of practical information, check lists to copy 
off and take to your doctor, asking him to answer such 
questions as “if T have a telephone question, who will 
answer it?” or “How much time is allowed for a rou- 
tine visit?” It contains lists of medications and 
whether they control symptoms or actually cure the 
disease, how to avoid hospitalization, and so much 
more that I can only urge you (from the most con- 
vinced place in me) to purchase this book. And use it. 

Take Care of Yourself may actually be out of print 
although in 1980 it had gone through eight printings. I 
found mine fora dime ata garage sale, and I’m mighty 
glad that I did. The authors say 

This book is powerful medicine. It can be of great help 
to you. But it will not always work. Like advice from 
your doctor or nurse, it will not always prove 
successful... 

Some of the topics covered are “Reducing your 
Medication Costs,” “Finding the Right Physician,” 
“Your Habits and Your Health.” But the section that T 
find myself turning to over and over again actually 
lists complaints and through a sort of flow chart of 
symptoms suggests which combination of symptoms 
you can treat yourself (with home treatments which 
are adequately explained in the book) or which com- 
binations of symptoms mandate a visit to a physician. 

Dr. Preston probes into the societal attitudes that 
allow us to lionize the medical profession to the point 
that they are often and in truth a danger to our health. 
It is, of course, basically our inordinate fear of death 
and pain that drives us to this point. Unfortunately, in 
his history of medicine, he doesnot include the Eras of 
The Burnings, when about ten million women were 
burned at the stake or drowned, partly because as 
witches they were practicing an ancient pre-Christian 
religion (men were, during these violent decades, tak- 
ing over healing from the Wise Women; they would 
employ knives rather than herbs and compassion as 
the accepted modality of medicine.) 

It would be nice to think that those days were 
over, but, in fact, right here where I live (in Santa Cruz 
County), something like a quarter toa third of women 
have their babies by Cesarean Section and the number 
is growing. The excuse: insurance rates are rising (this 
is the new shibboleth) and this is the “safest” way to 
have infants. The fact is that insurance for OB/GYN 
practicioners takes about 8% of their income (it's 4% 
for other specialists) and the average income of physi- 


cians, in the United States, is 
over 
$200,000 
a year, 

That's an average! 

These are all very helpful books. I want to con- 
gratulate Dr. Preston, personally, for the courage it 
must have taken to give us such a candid and compel- 
ling expose of the history, practices, and attitudes of 
physicians. If this review saves one person some of 
the heartache and horror [ have experienced, Iwill feel 
rewarded for sitting here at the computer on a beauti- 
ful Sunday morning, instead of being out in my yard, 
with its flowers, butterflies, birds, cooling breezes, 
sweet smells, and, most of all, its healing. 

— ELIZABETH GIPS 


HOOVER BLACKS 
AND LILY WHITES 


BY DONALD J. LISIO, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
PRESS, CHAPEL HILL; 1986. 


his book is everything a 

history should be. It is 
based upon a careful, painstaking assessment of the 
documents; the argument arising from this assess- 
ment is clearly and solidly presented, and the writing 
is always direct and straightforward. 

Hoover buffs will be fascinated with this story of 
how, as President, Hoover managed to alienate both 
the nations’s blacks and the South’s segregationist 
whites. Here is one more piece to the ever-intriguing 
puzzle: How could such an innately good man as 
Hoover be such a blockhead at politics? 

— HUGH G, GALLAGHER 


LETTER 


Troas going to send The Review a review copy of my Arthur 
Machin book, now at the printer, but | fear it might fall into the 
hands of a ritwit like the one on P.23 who imagines he knows 
Spanish — the line ‘no se puede vivir sin amar’ in The Lust Songs 
and Travel Diary of Sylvia Savage is perfectly good Spanish. ¢ 
translates to “one cannot live without loving.” The word ‘amar’ is 
the verb, i. “loving” or “io love.” “Amor” is the noun ‘love.’ The 
notion that “amar’” means ‘bitter’ is news to me as well. There is @ 
word that matches our ‘bitter’ — it's “amargo.” My Spanish is 
thirty-three years out of date, but T remember that mich. If I were 
writing reviews for publication, Twould consulta dictionary before 
I made such idiotic remarks... . 

— Cuyler Warnell Brooks, Ir. 
Newport News, Virginia 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books recently received at our offices. All 
were published within the last twelve months, although 
a few works of previous years are included if they are of 
special menit, interest, design, or amusement. Books are 
graded as to quality of writing and elegance of thought. 
We also give hearts for good or bad design. A listing 
here does not predlude review in a subsequent issue of 
the magazine. Readers should note that not all of the 
‘ones we receive are reviewed: some are simply too 
dated, too bathetic, or too contentious for us to deal 
with, 


RATINGS 
ContentStyle Design/Aesthetics 
tok Superb vey 
tok Very Good vv 
* Ho-Hum v 
© Not Worth The Effort e) 
NR Not Rated NR 


TOY TRAINS, A HISTORY, by Pierce-Carlson. Harper & Row, 
1986. The earliest model is a French floor train from 1865. 
The engine looks like a metal garbage can on its side, the 
wheels are comical, and you want to get downon your knees 
and roll it across the floor, then send it out into the hall 
Carlson, a toy train nut who, like the rest of us, prefers not to 
grow up, tells us that itall got started well before the tun of 
the century, and that the earliest success was the American 
Dart put out by the Weeden company in 1888, After 1900, the 
engines turned big and heavy — sce the Ives 3240 Electric 
from 1912. The market boomed in 1920 - 1930, and that’s 
when all of our old friends appear: the American Flyer 
President's Special, the Lionel Union Pacific City of Denver and 
Pennsylvania Railroad 0-6-0 (with tender). Can you remem 
berlying on the floor, a night or twoafter Christmas, you ten 
years old, the room dark, the single eye of the brand new 
(unscratched! undented!) American Flyer 2-40 coming 
thundering at your head, it clattering and thundering its 
way towards you and then it makes the turn, its brave 
wavering yellow light sweeping away across the wooden 
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floor, then illuminating the far wall, the wall lit yellowly fora 
moment, until the engine starts around again, to come (a 
new yet repeated excitement) thundering at you again, the 
tiny light swinging around towards you again, and you are 
of it and it is of you, at a scale that only a child can under- 
stand. Almost 150 manufacturers are listed, and there are 
over 300 illustrations. $24.95; worth more. 
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ABOVE LEFT, MARX EASTER RABBIT TRAIN, 1936, ABOVE, 
LIONEL MICKEY MOUSE HAND-CAR, 1934. 


BOY, by Roald Dahl. Puffin Books, 1986. We can now 
understand Dahl's escapist fantasies into chocolate facto- 
ries. Though critics may refer to this as a tale of growing up 
in England and Norway, there is an underlying message of 
child-horror, of being ripped away from the family, off to 
boarding schools where whippings were administered reg- 
ularly, unjustly, and viciously. There is a fine ironical ten. 
sion between light-hearted summers with the family in 
Norway, and vile winters in St. Peter’s Prep School and 
Repton Public School: 
‘Michael toes ordered to take down his trousers and kneel on 
the Headmaster’s sofa with the top half of his body hanging 
ver one end of the soja. The great man then gave him one 
terrific crack. After that, there was a pause. The cane was 
put down and the Headmaster began filling his pipe from a 
tin of tobacco. He also started to lecture the boy about sin and 
wrongdoing. Soon, the cane was picked up again and a 
second tremendous crack was administered upon the trem 
bling buttocks, Then the pipe-filling business and the lecture 
went on for maybe another thirty seconds. Then came the 
third erack of the cane. Then the instrument of torture was 
put once more upon the table and a box of mitiches was 
produced. A match was struck and applied to the pipe. The 
pipe failed to light properly. A fourth stroke was delivered, 
with the lecture continuing. This slow and fearsome process 
rent on until ten terrible strokes had been delivered . .. at 
the end of tall, a basin, and asponge, and asmall clean towel 
were produced by the Headmaster, and the victint wes told to 
wash away the blood before pulling up his trousers 
‘The Anglican headmaster so described, the author tells u 
ended up being advanced to the past of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the one who had the task “of crowning our 
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present Queen in Westminster Abbey with half the world 


KY 


THE ANGER PUZZLE, by Betty Doty and Pat Rooney. The 
Bookery Publ. Co., 8193 Riata Dr., Redding CA; 1986. Ms, 
Doty suggests that there is a piece missing in relations that 
do not take cognizance of anger, where it is coming from, 
where it is going. But what she has sewn together in this 
Doty litle book isa mishmash of simplifications, counselling 
didactisms, therapeutic wheezes, and not a few overstate- 
ments, vi 
‘inmy view, altoays underneath anger we're telling ourselves 
things that aren't true . 
which means that when the neighbor kid steps on our sore 
toe, or some dumphead pulls his Cadillac out in front of our 
heap, almost killing us both — that our anger is a result of 
things that aren't true (I should not value the poor beat-up 
toe; a month in the hospital is good for both of us). Ms Doty 
is obviously successful at her “anger clinics,” but she also 
induces rage in some of us when she claims to have The 
Simple Clue for what may be A Complex Problem. After 
reading this book — she says —"" you will realize that you 
are better able to handle anger . . . you will find you are 
rocessing your own anger more comfortably . . . you will 
putting less anger out on others” What she doesn’t tell us 
is how to control our pique at these hebetudinous 112 page 
Arpaia ta ey pin ofTon ut for dscaeialous $8.95, 


HOW 10 WRITE AND SELL YOUR PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 
(TURN EVERYTHING THAT HAPPENS TO YOU INTO WRITING 
THAT SELLS), by Lois Duncan. Writer's Digest Books, 1986. 
in my silent soul I scream — out — out — past my 
daughter — past the silent vacuum cleaner — and the 
‘windows — and the skies — and the clouds — and whatever 

_g0¢s past that into the great, incredible, unbelievable forever. 
‘Mother, Mother — 1 ery — C1ove you ! love you t tove 


ul 
2 and back comes, sof, sely, flo that air, 
laughing grace — 
Why, honey, don’t you think I know that? Why, you 
silly nut-nut, don't you realy think I know that? 
‘The passage above is from the conclusion of Ms. Duncan's 
"A Cry from the Heart,’ a story she wrote (and sold) about 
the death of her own mother. The story, reproduced in its, 
entirety in How to Write and Sell, is complete with fourteen 
footnotes, pointing to how she manipulates this or that 
literary device for maximum effect. (4, for instance, is listed 
as Symbol. “The term ‘nut-nut,’” she reports, “used as an 
endearment, is going to symbolize the loving closeness 
between the two women. Iam ‘planting’ it early.” We dig.) 
From this, you can gather that Ms. Duncan is solidly of the 
sell-your-ache school of bathetic American writing. The 
message is: if tragedy strikes, hot-foot it over to the typewri- 
ter to get it on paper as soon as possible so you can sell it to 
‘The Reader's Digest or The Ladies’ Fome Journal. Ms. Duncan is 
as oblivious to the morbid cynicism of this as she is to the 
fustian nature of her own writing and might be well 
instructed to spend less time spawning for-profit tear- 
jerkers, and more time studying the works of the masters 
(William Allen White, Hemingway, early Updike, Cheever, 
Crane, Wolfe) so that all of us can get on with the betterment 
of American belles lettres rather than the ballyhoo of jour- 
nalistic puffery and huckster onanism. ‘i 
or 


RONALD REAGAN: HIS LIFE STORY IN PICTURES, By Stanley 
P. Friedman. Dodd, Mead; 1986. One of our friends points 
‘out that we all know that the President isan actor — only we 
are confused as to exactly which one. It is reported that in 
January of 1988, at the next inaugural, Reagan will, at last, 
step out of costume, and reveal that he is, and always has 
been, Daffy Duck. We weren't much taken with this theory 
tuntil we looked through this new photo book, and by gum! 
it’s right there in black-and-white, on page 65, Mr. Ronald 
Duck with one Robert Stripling, the counsel for the House 
un-American Activities Committee. Turns out that Daffy 
‘was in cahoots with the Committee, even though many 
other folk thought that it was all quackers. As president of 
SADB — the Screen Actors” Duck Bill — Daffy was able to 
help HUAC nab all those un-American birds in Hollywood. 
It was at this point that he met Daffietta, in disguise as one 
Nancy Davis. She was ducklisted by error and Daffy, being a 

egg, was able to put in a word for her and she was so 
Rappy that they spent the rest of their days nesting together 
andi Vappily pideling arcund the ponds of Sacratsento and 
Washington. Our spies tell us that all will be revealed in 
1988, when Daffy and Daffietta will step forth, drop their 
costumes and quack into the television cameras. We will all, 
of us know, then albeit belatedly, that everything in the 
ration is just ducky. 
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SPEAKING OUT, FIGHTING BACK: PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF WOMEN WHO SURVIVED CHILDHOOD SEXUAL 
ABUSE IN'THE HOME, By Sister Vera Gallagher and William 
F. Dodds. Madrona Publishers, Box 22667, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; 1986. In the last three years, child abuse has been 
‘The Cause of Choice in the publishing industry — with a 
flood which goes from handbooks for children, parents, and 
social workers, to gory descriptions of childhoods of the 
abused and tales of survivors. (One book, by ex-Senator 
Paula Hawking, bait a whole 250 pages on a fii thin 
“touching” event from her childhood. It didn’t help her to 
‘win reelection last fall.) Sister Gallagher of the Good Shep- 
herd Sisters has put together nine stories of girls named 
Marcie and Rosemary and such who were abused, beaten, 
shamed, humiliated, and exploited —all the bad things that 
can happen to a girl. The stories are strong but, well, the 
writing is histrionic. Specking Out, Fighting Back contributes 
to the hysteria which has come to mean that many innocent 
teachers, parents, ministers, coaches, principals and school 
‘workers have their names blackened by easy charges from 
children often coaxed on by parents who are insecure in their 
cown communications, and doubly insecure in their own 
sexuality — something that gets communicated to the chi 
dren post-haste. Far be it from us to fault opening up the 
understanding on a subject that has been hidden so long — 
but Sister Gallagher's unrelenting emphasis on the ugliness 
and evil ways of men and fathers goes beyond fact-finding, 
and borders on the edge of prejudice. She feels righteous 
about her unquestioned good works, but the concluding, 
passage which describes her guaranteed passage into 
heaven does stretch credulity and reason in a blast of self- 
righteousness from her particular blind pulpit: 
Wher those final trumpet blasts sound and all of us line upat 
the pearly gates, I'm going to grab on tothe schoo! Books of a 
high schoo! dropout} clutch the miniskirts of a couple of 
prostitutes and the prison uniforms of a woman or 
two . . hang on to the case histories of hopeless psychiatric 
patients and the enapty bottles of alcoholics . .. And the 
Lord ‘will say, “Come right in. I was in prison and you 
visited me, iealking the dark streets alone and you cared, 
beaten up and you ministered, lying in the gutter and you 
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loved, crippled by my problems and you taught me 
Tm going to smile, big, and link my arms with those of my 
friends woho usually came in last, walk up to the front row in 
the heavenly mansion, and wee will sit down together, my 
friends and. 

ov 


WHEN TEENAGERS WORK: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COSTS 
OF ADOLESCENT EMPLOYMENT. by Ellen Greenberger and 
Laurence Steinberg. Basic Books; 1986. 
Earlier in this chapter we discussed the pervasive but ill- 
founded belief tat toorking deters youth from crime and 
delinquency. We presented evidence from Ruggiero's study 
to show that working actually increases three forms of 
deviance among middle-class youth: money-, substance-, 
and school-related deviance 
We alll know that the fast-food chains use, and use hide- 
ously, their employees — most of whom are under twenty- 
five. Employer theft begins with evasion of the Minimum, 
Wage Act (which requires compensation for time spent 
gang to and from work) and emphasizes a cold and indi 
rent management which is solidly in business not only to 
screw the customers (a process called “return on invested 
dollar,”) but, in the interim, to screw the innocent 
employees, and to deprive them of meaningful working 
experience: 

- the workplace in whici young people are employed has 
become increasingly age segregated. Rather than working 
side by side with adults — adulis who might serve not only as 
on-the-job instructors but as confidants and mentors — 
today’s young people are mare likely than not to work side by 
side with other adolescents. As a consequence, one of te 
‘most important functions that early work experiences may 
Ihave served in the past, namely, the integration of young 
people into adult society, has been considerably eroded 

Greenberger and Steinberg suggest that for the average 
worker, (probably middle-class) the money earned is not 
required for simple survival; thus it is likely to be channeled 
into “deviant” activities: cigarettes, drugs, gambling, alco- 
hol. (One critic suggested that adolescents, “their pockets 
stuffed with allowances but their consumption unburdened 
by financial obligations, actually had more disposable 
income than did their parents"). The very “dull, routine, 
and meaningless” work itself leads to deviant behavior. 
Hotting up Big Macs or Jumbo Jacks may call up visions of 
The American Dream, but itis more probable that the young, 
and the bored become The American Dope Head to nullity 
the excruciating tedium of it all. 
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THE MIRROR DANCES, by Louis Hammer. Intertext, 2633 
East 17th Ave., Anchorage, Alaska; 1986. Pretty books 
alwaystake us in, and this is a pretty book, but Hammer has 
a screw or two loose in the poetry engine room that seems to 
blow out all his metaphorical gaskets (or our own): 
because the navel is a perfect center 

that doesn’t waste a single Kiss, 

because the curve of the buttocks 

is the arc of our vast silence, 

because the brenst touches us in the night 

with the singing of peacktrees, 

because a single kiss 

rolls up the bicod 

like a shade before the light 
Such words make us want to seek out a NEA grant for 
Hammer to deplane in Atlanta for a short while, to watch all 
them peachtrees singing each to each (singing “When it’s 
apple blossom time in Orange, New Jersey’’ perhaps), and 


finally roll up that damn shade of blood so we don't have to 
watch the navel waste, either being lint, or perhaps, with all 
those wanton kisses, something strange rolled up in all 
those dark shades. 


we 


ABOVE, A GERMAN SOLDIER IN FRONT OF THE REICHSTAG 
FROM GREAT BATTLES OF WORLD WAR II. RIGHT, ICEMAN 
FROM LOOKING BACK: THE AMERICAN DREAM THROUGH 
IMMIGRANT EYES. 


ACES OF WAR: THE BEHAVIOR OF MEN IN BATTLE, 
Richard Holmes. Facts on File; 1986. We suspect the form 
and passion are more at fault here, rather than subject. What 
Holmes has done is to draw from almost five hundred 
‘writers on war, fighting, and dying. He summarizes their 
comments in chapters dealing (roughly) with, for example, 
the first sight of death, battle fatigue, fear, ritual, competi 
tion, group cohesion, fragging, discipline, distancing 
between enemies, and death. His sources range from Claus- 
ewitz, Shakespeare and Xenophon (surprisingly — no 
Homer nor Herodotus) to Konrad Lorenz, Ron Kovic, and 
Bruno Bettelheim. What he presents is not without insight, 
nor meaning: but something is lacking. For example, 
Holmes points out that “psychiatric casualities” were 
uncommon before the 20th Century, because before then 
soldiers were not subjected to sustained combat, with asso- 
ciated terrifying artillery bombardment. The quotes, as 
befits men subjected to the most harrowing of life's possible 
experiences, are raw, direct, some poetic, some painful, all 
enough to make one wonder about the need of men to kill 
men. This from the battle of Turin, in 1536: 
Beholding them with pity there came an old soldier wo asked 
ime ifthere was any meas of curing thent. [told im no. At 
once he approached ihemt and cut their throats gently, and, 
seeing this great crueity, I shouted at him that he was a 
villain. Fleanstvered me that he prayed to God that should he 
be in such a state he might find someone who would do the 
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same for him, 10 the end that he might not languish 
miserably . 
Or this, from War and Peace, 05 Prince Andrei waiches the: 
men of his regiment playing in the river: 
Al that bare, white human flesh was splashing about with 
shrieks and laughter, in that muddy pool like carp flounder- 
ing ina net... “Flesh means chair a canon he 
thought... 
Since war, death, et al, create immense passion (even pas- 
sion of fearand revulsion )—it is surprising that this book is, 
so, well, even-tempered. Itis asif we were reading a tract on 
something very distant, casual, cool, instead of the noxious 
(and bloody) reality of war. 
*” 


LOOKING BACK: THE AMERICAN DREAM THROUGH IMMI 
GRANT EYES. 1907 - 1918 by Marie Jastrow. Norton, 1986. 
Marie Jastrow, nee Marie Grunfeld, grew up in the ghettos of 
New York, but her parents originally came from Yarac, 
Serbia. The tale she tells is not distinctive nor overwhelm- 
ing, But the details (growing up under The El, refrigeration 
ina railroad apartment, a first sight of The Flatiron Building) 
are nostalgic. What makes this particular volume distinctive 
are the fifty or so photographs from the carly days of the 
century, which show New York strets void of eas, filled 
with horses. There's. shot of yourlocal iceman, and takes of 
newspaper headlines about WWI. As well, views of the 
Lower Fast Side, doughboys embarking for Europe, shots of 
classes in “domestic Science” (for would-be servants). We 
suspect that Ms. Jastrow’s vision of her parents’ almost- 
periect fe and mariage might be fallacious, andthe grim 
ness of being a German, in America, during a war with the 
Germans, slghted — but then again that might be he joy 
in the vision of the past. 
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CERAMIC HOUSES: HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN, by Nader 
Khalili. Harper & Row; 1986. 

Why... are we trying to break the adobe walls and 

roofs... . replace them with stel, glass, and plastic? Why 

ido we wunt to conquer Taos with cheap mobile homes and 

tract houses? Are we, so-called progressive humans now 

1 thousand years later — growing senile? 
Khalili has roots in the Middle East and is an architect in 
California. He spent five years travelling through Iran, 
trying to recapture the feeling and strength of indigenous 
architecture— the architecture of arches and domes, of glaze 
and clay, flying buttresses and wind catchers. His message 
— told in a haunting mix of prose and poetry, of memory 
and idealism — is that we can teach the poor to build their 
own homes even though they have access to nothing more 
than dirt and community kilns. Iran and California have 
many similar problems (vast deserts, earthquakes, torrential 
rains, abundance of clay for brick, tile, and fired structures), 
and the structures illustrated here are aesthetic, simple to 
build, and will probably outlast by a thousand years the 
linear bumps and dumps we call “modern architecture.” 
For sure, those dodos in every city planning department, 
‘county board of supervisors, AIA member, building union, 
and contractor's organization will rise up against a plan so 
simple, and so elegant — one that could provide low-cost, 
original, and aesthetic housing for so little. This volume 
goes a long way (including exact instructions on in sifu 
construction) to giving hope and how-to-do-it to the next 
generation which may be more open to the freedom of the 
dome, the arch and super cheap, beautiful housing 

HIKY 


‘THE BLIZZARD VOICES, By Ted Kooser. Bieler, 212 2nd St. 
N., Minneapolis MN; 1986. Kooser has taken the denizens of 
the prairie who witnessed the great blizzard of January 1888, 
and made a few dozen poems out of them. We would be the 
last to say that reports of frozen toes and feet and hands, not 
to say bodies, are inherently poetic. Still, there is a simple 
directness to what it was like: 

‘One man who was lost that day 

had been shelling corn, and had gone 

to.a neighbor's to borrow 

a grain scoop. Haljuny home, 

he was caught by the storm, 

‘and he left the scoop in the snow 

near the road. He wandered 

ahead of the wind and was found 

that spring when it thawed, twelve miles 

southeast of his home. 
What is best about this volume is the fine 16th, Century 
Roman and Garamond on special paper, including the line 
drawings of Tom Pohtt (all handbound, with laminated 
covers and endsheets). The folks at Bieler obviously dote on 
their craft, and so should we 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE & POETRY 1936: A RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, SELECTION, by James Laughlin. New Direc: 
tions, 1986. This Laughlin is quite a gasbag, He is also a 
tedious old namedropper, asin “I visited Gertrude Stein, 
Alice B. Toklas at their beautiful little chateau-ferme 
or “It was Pound who put me in touch with Henry Mil- 
ler... “Itis, we suspect, a Good Thing that he merely did 
the founding of and publishing for New Directions while 
others did the writing. Anyway, if you are willing to skip 
over these italicized gumbeats, there are tidbits, such as 
Miller describing New York: 
Al the Brooklyn Bridge 1 stand as usual waiting for the 
trolley to swing round. In the heat of the late afternoon the 
city rises up like a huge polar bear shaking off its 
ritododendrons 
Or Elizabeth (“Marianne Moore told me about a gifted 
young poet named Elizabeth Bishop”) Bishop's poem 
"Casablanca:” 
Lowe's the boy stood on the burning deck 
Trying to recite “The boy stood on 
The burning deck.” Love's the son 
Stood stammering elocution 
While the poor ship in flames went down. 
Love's the obstinate boy, the ship 
Even the swimming sailors, who 
Would like a schoolroom platform, too, 
Or an excuse to stay 
On deck. And love's the burning boy. 
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WE'RE ALL DOING TIME, By Bo Lozoff. Prison-Ashram 
Project, Rt. 1, Box 201-N, Durham NC; 1987. We gave an 
extended review to We're All Doing Time in the Winter 1985 
issue of TFR. This newest edition is much prettier (profes: 
sionally typeset) with cover (professionally designed by one 
Douglas Crabshaft). The book goes for free to prisoners all 
over the world; it’s on how to survive in jail, using Yoga and 
Buddhism. If we were running the pestholes they call Amer 
ican prisons, we would be buying these baoks by the gross 
and handing them out to all the inmates —and to the guards 
as well 
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BELOW, FRANCE, 1917 FROM ACTS OF WAR: THE BEHAVIOR OF 
MEN IN BATTLE. ABOVE RIGHT, LAPPET-FACED VULTURE 
FROM BIRDS OF PREY. 
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GREAT BATTLES OF WORLD WAR Il, by John Macdonald. 
Macmillan; 1986. The author writes for the London Telegraph 
Sunday Magazine and is a specialist in military history. Sev- 
enteen battles of World War Il are presented, including The 
Battle of Britain, Malta, El Alamein, the Normandy Cam- 
paign, the Battle of the Bulge. For example, the terrible 
battle of Stalingrad (November 1942 -January 1943) is shown, 
with five maps, twelve photographs, two color drawing 
and insets on commanders for the various armies— Paulus, 
Chuikov, and von Manstein. The significance of the battles 
described (it was the beginning of the end for Germany — 
and the worst example, after Dunkirk, of intervention from 
Berlin rather than leaving matters in the hands of the field 
commanders.) Something funny about these $35 war books, 
though. There ain’t no blood. Not a drop. Nary a smudge. 
Like those ads for the U. S. Army on late-night television, 
something has been washed up, steam-cleaned, fumigated, 
deloused, tubbed, decontaminated, and douched. Like 
death, No mention of the forty-five million (45,000,000) 
people murdered, the quarter-billion (250,000,000) perma. 
nently scarred during World War Il in the name of God, race 
and statehood, It’s eerie, it is 
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BIRDS OF THE WORLD: BIRDS OF PREY, by John P. S. 
Mackenzie. Paper Birch Press, Box 128, Ashland, Wisconsin; 
1986. Somehow, as Pogo used to say, we have managed to 
keep our affection for kites, buzzards, and other raptors 
under control — notwithstanding Faulkner's statement that 
he wanted tocome back asa vulture because it can eat whatit 
wants, and noone ever messes with it. Evidently Mackenzie 
has no problem with his affection for owls, falcons, eagles, 
ospreys, hawks and secretary birds (who don’t take dicta 
tion, but who do eat snakes, lizards, rodents, and their 
bosses — they are called that because they have crest feath- 
ers that stick out, looking like quill pens). The photographs 
here are lush, good enough to eat, except those unbearable 
shots, long-favored by naturalists on public television, of 
Lappet-faced Vultures chowing down on hartebeestes’ 
bloody half-opened viscera, gack. Outside of such lewd 
shots, our favorites are the aforementioned Secretary Bird 
Sagittarius serpentarius who looks like our Aunt Mary Lou 
with a hangover, and the Snowy Ow which looks like Aunt 
Mary Lou’s husband Uncle Billy-Bob with a hangover and a 
continuing lifetime with Aunt Mary Lou. The text is 
restrained and informative, and the price ($24.95) gets you a 
hundred or so clear and juicy photographs. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS, by Jaromar Malek 
University of Oklahoma Press; 1985, Malek is out of the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (remember that Johnny Mer- 
cer song, “The New Ashmolean Marching Society and Stu 
dent Conservatory Band?" Well, this isn't it.) Malek knows 
‘more than enough— much more than Johnny Mercer, any- 
way — about ancient Egypt, its pyramids, tombs, sculp- 
tures, paintings, inscriptions, history, daily life, 
bureaucracy, rise and fall, and day-to-day. He simmers it 
down here into a roux, telling of the “Old Kingdom” which 
ran after the predynastic period but well before Johnny 
Mercer and Mercedes McCambridge. If we are to judge by 
the bas-reliefs presented here, the people of the Old King: 
dom (Dynasties Three through Eight — roughly 3000 BC to 
2000 BC) were only a tenth of an inch thick, but very very 
wide. Their feet went off in only one direction (generally 
south-west). The animals are a treat: there are hippos, 
sheep, and turtles (which are also only a tenth of an inch 
thick, but quite broad, especially the hippos). Because the 
creatures are so lovable, you might want-o take them home 
with you, which, as we all know, is just what happened, 

‘e Nubian tomb-looting started about 4500 years ago and 
hasn't stopped since. A hundred years ago, in the days of 
Lord Elgin, such thievery was called “archeology.” The best 
art shown in this book is from what they call “The Predynas- 
tic Period” which isn’t the subject of the book at ail. For 
‘example, on page 23, there's a palette which showsa guinea- 
fowl with bootees and earmuffs which we thought came into 


ABOVE, DIEN BIEN PHU, 1954 FROM ACTS OF WAR: 


THE 
BEHAVIOR OF MEN IN BATTLE. BELOW LEFT, WHITE-BACKED 
VULTURE FROM BIRDS OF PREY. 


existence with Abercrombie & Fitch, that being somewhat 
after 3000 BC. The text that Melek has come up with to 
accompany the pictures is of the “In the second half of the 
Fifth Dynasty a noticeable increase in the occurrence of titles 
connected with the pyramids shows that cult establishments 
had become an inseparable element of the central economic 
management of the country” school of hysterical writing, 
but we would guess that if yox worked at the Ashmolean 
Museum for the last forty years, your syntax would get a 
little weird too, with or without the Student Conservatory 
Band playing, daily, “Accentuate the Positive” or “Jeepers, 
Creepers (Where'd You Get Them Peepers?)” The Univer 
sity of Oklahoma Press wants $22.50 for 125 pages and over 
100 color photographs. If you are into sun gods, necropolii, 
greywackes and nemes headcloths, it might be a deal. 
VY 


HOW TO BEAT BURNOUT: HELP FOR MEN AND WOMEN, by 
Frank Minirth, et. al. The Moody Press, Chicago; 1986. One 
of the most significant causes of depression is guilt. Those in 
“purnout” often feel responsible for acts and experiences 
totally out of their control. A good therapist will strive, 
through supportive attitude and gentle probing, to weed 
through the roots of guilt, to help the patient out of it, to 
assure him or her that guilt is a no-win situation. Imagine, 
then, you at the end of your rope, you've just bared your 
soul, and your shrink pauses, and looks at you, and then he 
Acknowledge to God that you area sinner .  . ana that you 
yourself cannot bridge the gap tut your sins have caused 
beteeen you and God. Realtze that Christ's death was the 
punishment you deserve for your sins 
Yikes! This Minirth is a psychiatrist in Texas. You go in for a 
consultation and — as if you didn’t have enough problems 
— he lays that whopper on you. And then if you chance to 
say, “Ihave always felt that I should do what I want to do,” 
he'll say (as he does here) that such desires are “reinforced 
by Satan.” It’'sno wonder that the case studies he cites are all 
of “good Christians” who go under. Not satisfied with this, 
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he is willing to indulge in a little free-booting of the Bible 
Responding to the question “Is the sexual part of . . . life 
healthy?” he cites the “Song of Solomon’ as “the essence of 
marital romance.” God's breath! Not only does “The Song 
of Solomon” never mention marriage, itis a frank and deli- 
cious explication of interracial passion (let old Minirth lay 
that on ‘his North Texas schizophrenics). Evidently the 
publicist for Moody Books wanted desperately to keep all 
this lunacy under wraps: the poop sheet mailed with How lo 
Beat Burnout doesn’t breathe a word of “the punishment you 
deserve for your sins,” or Satan hiding over there under the 
covers, waiting to pop out and force us all into all sorts of 
unnatural fand gull frce) acts. 

ov 


GOVERNMENT LOANS: THE ROAD TO REAL ESTATE, 
WEALTH, by Wayne Phillips. Simon & Schuster; 1986. We 
picked up this one prepared to sncer, and stayed to think of 
friends whom we should give copies to. Not that it is 
honorable. That's not the question. What Phillips has put 
together is a comprehensive list of government programs 
which you may or may not be able to tap into — but which 
stagger one just by the very quantity available. State and 
feceral representatives have badly fudged up the landscape 
with a numbing variety of programs for the poor, the 
elderly, the lower middle class: which, of course, never gets 
to those who need it the most. The author contends that 
there are enough nooks and crannies for all of us to access 
this Government Gold Mine. In truth, programs designed to 
help the needy go instead to benefit the already-wealthy 
who have access to attorneys paid to steer them into funding 
that they can qualify for. It is Socialism for the Haves. HUD 
and FHA and Historic Preservation and Urban Development 
and FmFIA 502 and Title One and GSA surplus and state 
surplus and repo programs are scandalous because they can 
be used only by those who take the time and the effort to 
sniff them out (radio, television and newspapers spend little 
ifany time alerting the rest of us to their existence), As you 
peruse this book, you would be well advised to skip over the 
glib success stories of people named Tom and Bill and Bob. 
‘The names and addresses of the various government agen- 
cies who can access you to low interest or guaranteed hous- 
ing or rehabilitation loans alone makes the book worth the 
$17.95 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATION, by Samuel F. Pickering, Jr. 
University Bree of New England, 1968, “n the fore wil 
be easier for an elephant to crawl through a transom than it 
will for a book published by a university press to rest on my 
bookshelf” says this author in a work published by the 
University of Connecticut. Pickering has put together 
twelve essays on his origins in Tennessee, growing old (or 
older), browsing through attics, teaching, not being famous. 
‘One wants to cheer him on, because good essayists are rare, 
and honest ones are rarer still. But there is something too 
literary in the words of this pedant. He is so cerebral that his 
dialogues turn mendacious (perhaps it is Narcissism: people 
too much in their own heads have trouble connecting with 
other's souls, or their own souls, for that matter) 
Kneeling on the floor reading the charts, I remembered run- 
ning down the attic steps with a top hat or a pair of anilers in 
my hands. What had happened, | wondered, to that boy? 
Hlow lost he was in the writing man I had become, 
Someone evidently told Pickering that formal writers have to 
be cool, so when a real human peeps through his endless 
references to obscure writers and obscure feelings, it does 
turn one’s head. 


‘Some yearsago in New Hampshire, the feelings ofaggression 
ara dapession that occnsionally socep over me 0 fighiened 
me that broke the shotgun I hunted with down into paris. 
Since the house I was living in did not havean atti, Lcarried 
the parts into the basement and lacked each in a separate 
trunk, The basement reas damp; the parts rusted, and wten I 
left New Hampshire, I threw the gun away. 

The author claims to be indifferent to psychology and the 

study of the human mind, and it shows. The essays first 

appeared in the likes of “The Southwest Review” and “The 

American Scholar” which may explain thet sterile kunkish 

ness, but there are moments of wit sprinkled about here and 

there, when he loses “the arrogance of learning:” 

Recently a boy wrote a theme for me on “Robinson Caruso.” 
Although I had assigned Defoe's book and the boy obviously 
hhad not read it, he passed. The picture I conjured up of 
Robinson Caruso walking along the beach, gunand wmbrella 
in hand, and singing “Friday, Friday” in a resonant bar- 
itone gave me more pleasure than the best punctuated paper 
in the class 
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‘THE BROOKLYN BRANDING PARLORS, by James Purdy. 
Contact Il, Box 451, Bowling Green Sta. New York Citys 
1986. Let’s see: Brooklyn Branding Parlors is listed at $10 
‘There are six poems — that works out to a buck sixty-six a 
poem. Total word count — about three hundred. That's 
three point thirty-three cents a word. Our tally doesn’t 
include the acknowledgement/copyrightlibrary of congress 
page (11 words — probably not all poetry) or the edition 
number page (twenty words, nota poemin sight, unless you 
consider 26 of which are signed by author and artist, and 
numbered” as free verse). Then there's the “James Purdy 
has published 12 books . . . received international acclaim,” 
blah-blah page, weighing in with 177 words. Still, if you 
compare it to the six ostensible (or ostentatious) poems, it 
might turn out to be high verse indeed. Put more simply, 
this is a screw deal, riding on Purdy’s name. Anyone who 
can write 

chide the hail for falling 

‘and the sea when it scatters its salt, 

and J 


‘Don't let the snow fll 
or the sun give up its lame 
Keep his heart from freezing 
in the bitter sting of the grave 
and then try to palm itoff on us for $1.67 certainly must think 
we area bunch of dodoes, right? (As we were typing the first 
line, it came out 
| chide the hair for falling 

Considering Purdy’s pix attached to the poop page — 331 
words, “a work whose terse, clean style grips its readers and 
leaves thom breathless” — it might not be such a bad mis- 
translation.) There are six “modern” drawings by someone 
named Vassilis Voglis attached to each poem. It’s wretched 
ersatz Mondrian — with the printing register so bad we 
thought an egg and salami sandwich had gone bonkers in 
the press-room. 

00 


DEATH, INTERMEDIATE STATE, AND REBIKTH IN TIBETAN 
BUDDHISM, by Lati Rinbochay and Jeffrey Hopkins. 
Lion Publications, Box 6483, Ithaca NY; 1985 (Third Edition). 
According to the Tibetan Buddhists, the death of the individ- 
ual occurs in eight cycles of dissolution — four having to do 
with the elements (earth, water, fire, and wind). For each 
cycle, there is an internal sign (the appearance of mirages, 
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then smoke, then fireflies within the smoke, and the final 
stage: “appearance of a sputtering butter-lamp about to go 
out.”) The history, structure, and deterioration of the body, 
in Buddhist terms, are graphic, explicit, and often poetic: 
During the first acon... all humans of this world 
had... sustenance by the food of joy without eating coarse 
food, and mugically flying in the sky. However, due to 
Activation of predispositions established by attachment to 
food [in previous lives,] they ate coarse suste- 
nance . . . When the unrefined part ofthe food turned into 
faeces and urine, the male and female organs protruded as 
openings for excretion .. . In dependence on their lying 
together, a sentient being formed in the womb. Through 
these steps, birth from a wont came to be . 
‘The Buddhists have specific experiences to report during the 
period between lives: that it is exactly forty-nine days, and 
that rebirth comes specifically from feelings of anger: 
In taking rebirth as a human, one sees one's future mother 
‘and father as if fying togetiner.Ifone is to be rebornas.a male, 
this sight generates desire for the mother as wells hatred for 
the father — and vice versa ifone i tobe reborn as.a female. 
Being desirous, one rushes there to engage in copulation; but 
upon arrival, one sees only the sexual organ of the desired 
partner. This creates anger which causes cessation of the 
intermediate state and makes the connection to the new life. 
One has entered the mother’s womb and begun a human 
life... . One is desirously aitracted to one's future birih- 
place, even if itis to be a hell 
ko 


A PREVIEW OF THE DREAM, by Zack Rogow. Gull Books, 
Box 273A, Prattsville NY; 1986. Rogow is of the seasons-as- 
big-friendly-lunks school of poetry (’'. . . trees drain green. 
from their leaves'while way up north on a woody mountain- 
side/Winter is hiking toward us”) but is not averse to a bit of 
wry: 

4 heavy-sel man 

carrying @ motorcycle helmet gave me a wink 

twiten Lasked him the way 

to Karl Marx's grave, 

*O 


CALAMUS LOVERS: WALT WHITMAN'S WORKING CLASS 
‘CAMERADOS, Charley Shively, editor. Gay Sunshine Press, 
Box 40397, San Francisco, California; 1987. When we were in. 
school, Whitman’s affection for working stiffs and soldiers 
‘was certainly not discussed openly. This made many of his 
writings (especially the “Calamus” poems) and his vocabu- 
lary (“adhesiveness”) hard to understand. Only with the 
‘opening of America have we had a chance to know that the 
man whose “Leaves of Grass” stood on so many prim living 
room coffee tables was not only gay, but proud of it (as 
proud as one could be in those times) and that “Leaves” 
revealed the extent of those loves. Shively is a professor at 
the University of Massachusetts, and draws on his own 
experiences to illuminate the poetry and life of Whitman: 
Fora heterosexual, taking a spouse eliminates a whole series 
of social problerts; for a homosexual, the same act with a 
person of the same sex . . compounds rather than dimin- 
Ishes the difficulties. 
Whitman's passions, only thinly veiled, would have gotten 
him salted away for the rest of his life in his beloved America 
in the 1980s: Shively points out that the age of consent was 
ten inmost statesa hundred years ago, and the ages of many 
of his lovers would class him as a “child abuser” today. For 
instance, his diary reports “Robt Wolf, boy of 10 or 12 rough 
at the ferry lives cor 4th & Market . . . Wm Clayton boy 13 or 
Mon the cars nights... “ The poet was sufficiently protec- 
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tive of himself to be evasive in writing to people he didn’t 
wantoor trust: “Part of the gay ambiance is to reveal yourself 
only to potential and desirable partners,” says Shively. One 
of fis letters to Addington Symonds made up 9 mythical 
““quadroon’’ who gave him six illegitimate children. As the 
editor explains, 
The Englishman never came out openly to Whitman so why 
should Whitman come out to him? . [furthermore] Whi 
‘man may have known of Symonds’ using a love-letter to get 
his Harrow headmaster fired 
There are letters to and from the poet's major lovers (Fred 
Vaughan, Peter Doyle, Nicholas Palmer, Bill Duckett, and 
others). There are, too, the aforementioned entries from 
Whitman's diaries, which, with its list of lovers, the editor 
compares to those of Roger Casement. He does say, 
however, that, by the nature of the entries, Casement proba- 
bly had more scorn, less easy affection for hisconquests (one 
of Whitman’s is reported in his diary as follows: 
James Lennon . . . age 21 Spanisi looking — 1 met on the 
Jerry — night Aug 16 [1879] —lives toward Cooper's Point 
— learning machinists’ trade— "ond of rusic, poetry, and 
flowers...” 
“The last phrase sounds like a personal ad from taday’s gay 
papers,” comments Shively.) This is a fine piece of scholar- 
ship, in no way dry and or tediously footnoted, by an editor 
who obviously cares, and cares greatly, about his subject 
IRV 


ASIA THROUGH THE BACK DOOR, by Rick Steves and John 
Gottberg. John Muir Publications, Box 613, Santa Fe, NM; 
1986, Steves and Gottberg havea breathless, ain’t-this-a-lark 
style which may grate some readers, and certainly makes us 
suspicious. All travel adventures flow so sweetly, like 
“being a big hit:” 
‘Clasp your hands prayer lke, bow slightly, say “Sawat Dee 
Kop" and you're an instant hero. Slip your shoes off and join 
«family cross-legged on a teak floor. It's “show and tell” andi 
‘your ziplock baggie full of your hometown postcards anc 
jamily snapshots is a big hit. 
Equally galling is their holier-than-thou speechifying on the 
evils that American travellers carry about with them: 
Hashish is the preferred poison in India and Nepal. Those 
‘who feel a need to indulge will already know to be extremely 
discreet in asking directions to dealers. We do not ourselves 
partake. 
We prefer the Moon Guides (honest, detailed, direct, 
worldly) to these Asian Gold Dust twins. 
ov 


NOBODY WANTS A NUCLEAR WAR, by Judith Vigna. Con- 
cept Books, 5747 W. Howard, Niles IL;1986. Concept Books 
has children’s book titles like Adoption is for Always, Our 
Teacher's in « Wheelchair, I'm Deaf and It's Okay, and Ny Mom 
Can't Read. This particular one is billed as “an important 
book, needed by our worrying children.” Well, can we opt 
out of this one? How's this for something to cutl the baby 
hair: “The United States dropped an atomic bomb on the city 
of Hiroshima in Japan ... the destruction it caused was, 
more terrible than anyone could have ever imagined . . . 
This, we remind you, is a kid’s book. Or: “A bright white 
light flashed through the dark. | thought the nuclear war 
had started. We'd finished our hideaway just in time!” Fine 
stuff for bedtime reading, guaranteed to give the babes the 
heebie-jecbies. (Whatever happened to Winnie the Pool” 
written, by the way, in times of great consternation about 
end-of-the-world war technology.) Next from these “con- 
scious” children's publishers, we can expect Dad Is A Child- 


‘THE EFFECT OF THE DEFOLIANT AGENT ORANGE. ABOVE, 
AN UNSPRAYED MANGROVE FOREST NEAR SAIGON, VIET. 
NAM. BELOW, ANOTHER MANGROVE FOREST FIVE YEARS 


ABTER IT WAS SPRAYED, FROM MY FATHER, MY SON, 


‘Molester (But 1 Still Love The Old Galoot) or What To Do When 
‘They Bluégeon Dear Old Granny in the Ghetto 


LIFE BETWEEN LIFE, by Joel L Whitton and Joe Fisher. 
Dolphin; 1986. Whitton is Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Toronto Medical School and should expect his 
walking papers any day now because he believes in hypnotic 
regression to past lives, and the Tibetan concept of bari (the 
nameless gap between lives, when oneis floating, asit were, 
nowhere). In working with Paula, the wife ofa truck driver, 
Whitton had asked her — in trance — to “Go to the life 


before you were Martha [one of Paula’s former lives} 
andaftera pause, she said “I'm in the sky” and said she was 
waiting to be born, From this, he embarked upon investiga- 
tion of “discarnate awareness” — searching through avail- 
able mystical literature for clues, from The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead to Robert Browning's “Paracelsus.” For those who are 
interested in such phenomena, this document is certainly 
superior to the poorly conceived and printed material out of 
most mumbo-jumbo magazines. Fisher is formerly a 
reporter for the Toronto Sun and Star. Some of the case 
stories, many having to do with karmatic reprisals visited on 
Canadian hairdressers and social workers, seema bit long in 
the truth department, but the book as a whole is a kick in the 
karma, 
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ALLIN ALL, by Jeff Wright. Gull Books, Box 273A, Prattslle, 
NY; 1986. The best lines seem to come of the first few pages, 
and the rollercoaster dribbles down from there on: 
told Linda Boswell she zoas a doll 
We called her Bod’s well or Bodsivell 
8th grade swimming party hol dog tanned 
cheeky fur ruachines out of control we 
played with razors and gushed 
‘round young women like Linda who came 
up late with a boy in his V-8 
1 still go for the same old stuff 
Rock & Roll, vision, deception, focus, 
Deception is vision, viston is focus 


rad 


MY FATHER, MY SON, by Elmo Zumwalt Jr., and Elmo Zum- 
walt Til. Macmillan; 1986. Who are we — any of us — to 
predict the workings of what they call karma? This is the 
story of a man who as commander of the naval forces in 
Vietnam ordered the spraying of Agent Orange on that sad 
land (11,000,000 gallons). His son was serving as a boat 
commander near the Ca Mau Peninsula. Starting in 1983, 
Zamwalt Junior developed a series of cancers which both he 
and his father believe to be a direct result of his exposure to 
‘Agent Orange. As we delve into the characters of the two of 
them as presented (partially presented, really) in this book, 
wwe are given a picture of two ramrods. No matter what the 
agony (and it is agony: “T coughed up blood of just about 
every color from cherry red to black. At times, my skin 
itched so badly that I scratched myself until I bled, Pein was 
the only constant”), we have a picture of them, and their 
wives, and sons, and daughters, and brothers, and sisters — 
with Impeccably Stiff Upper Lips. “I found myself dwelling 
on dark thoughts more and more... ” says Zumwalt Jr. “I 
really had to work on myself mentally to avoid saciness and 
depression . . . “ Dealing with sadness and depression, no 
matter what the Positive Thinking folk tell us, is not a matier 
of “working on the self” in militant aloneness. It runs 
deeper than that. If it is not resolved, it returns. And 
returns, And returns. 
Elmo and I know cach other so well that I never thought he 
would hold me responsible, nor did he think I would feel 
guilty. He mae his decision to go to Vietnam, and | made 
decisions on how to conduct the war based om the best infor- 
mation | had at the time ‘ 
says Zumwalt Senior. Everything is so logical, so ramrod: no 
divergence of thought permitted. Be stoic in thought and 
deed; never waver. And as surely as we are sitting here, 
shaking our heads over a dual tragedy of people who were 
bor and raised to “soldier,” something is missing. Perhaps 
it is the human capacity to mourn, and mourn deeply, over 
not just one, but thousands, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
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ple who died, who took sick and died, or, worse — those 
Who took sick and lived. And not just the rich and famous 
sons of Admirals, who, afterall, are well taken care of by the 
Veteran’s Administration (ust), or other American hurt, now 
defective, soldiers, who are also taken care of by the Vet- 
eran’s Administration (us! — $100,000,000,000 a year); but 
some million and a half Vietnamese, who got doused in 
Agent Orange, and who now, as of this moment, are in 
equal pain, and desperation, in some shack of a hospital, in 
what is left of Viet Nam. “No ... . guilt” says Zumwalt, 
Senior. “I did what 1 thought best.”” No guilt. None — and 
how vile his guiltlessness. How much the family has, is, and 
will suffer for it. The rest of us, too. 


”v 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor, 

‘This eter’s date marks the anniversary ofa shocking attack on 
the United States by the Empire of Japan. Your last issue of The 
Fessenden Review (Volume 1, No. 3) contains a review 
(Toward Soloman’s Mountain: The Experience of Disability 
in Poetry, Joseph L. Baird and Deboralt $. Workman, editors, 
Temple University Press, 1986) which apparently attempts to 
maintain the tradition of brutal and shocking attacks 

++. Mr. Lorenzo W. Milam, your low-flying 

reviewer . . . bombed, strafed, and torpedoed his way through the 
anthology. 

Toward Soloman’s Mountain displays superb editing. 1 
take particular pride in having my work presented there. Let me add 
that | never expect to encounter a more eloquent kindness and 
consideration from ant editor than what Ihave experienced over the 
past two years with Professor Baird . 

— William D. Crago 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Gaensbore Kentucky 


. « To read Mr. Milam's so-called "review" is to wonder 
about the source of his anger and crucity, and to question not only 
‘his capability, but also his motivation in reviewing an extremely 
‘impressive collection of work from sucha biased position. The poeris 
in Mountain do, most certainly, connect. They connect able-bodied 
with disabled in a most informative and profound way. They bridge 
barriers and further understanding, and areas varied and as unique 
as are the contributors. This anthology deserves widespread recog- 
nition. It also deserves to be reviewed by someone ioho can dispense 
‘with his ego, someone who does not have a negative emotional 
investment in the outcome. All of us deserve better 

— Amber Cloverdale Sumrall 
Felton, California 


. What are Mr. Milam's credentials for writing this 
review? Why was he asked to write a review of an anthology edited 
by Dr. Baird when Dr. Batrd had previously written an adverse 
review of Mr. Milam's, The Cripple Liberation Front Marching 
Band Blues?” 

Lam really appalled that any reputable publication would 
publish such a biased and openly hostile review. 

— Constance Studer 

Boulder, Colorado 


THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM MARYLAND 


‘The Conscience of a Gay Conservative 


BY ROBERT BAUMAN, ARBOR HOUSE; 1986, 


here are times when 

our country’s political 
puritanism creates some decidedly strange twists. We 
were recently subjected to the spectacle of Pat 
Robertson defending himself against charges that he 
sought to avoid military service on the front lines in 
Korea. What was idiosyncratic about this was the fact 
that any and all good Christians, except the morally 
perverted, are required by the very Bible they quote so 
tiresomely to abjure violence, armed conflict, war. 
Jesus’ words on the subject are quite clear. (See St. 
Matthew 5:39; St. Luke 6:27.) 

We thus witnessed a Man of the Cloth stating that 
he was aching to bear arms in combat so he could 
inflict carnage on the enemy. As we say — our Politi- 
cal Puritanism makes strange bedfellows (if we may 
use that phrase). 

Robert Bauman was a Congressional page in 
Washington in 1952, member in good standing in the 
Young Americans for Freedom in the 1960s, member 
of congress from the first district from 1973 - 1981, a 
man with lovely children (4), wife (1), house on the 
Eastern Shore (1 — large, though), reputation as the 
conservative’s conservative, until he was accused of 
having sex with a young hustler from one of Wash- 
ington’s more notorious bars. He was booted from 
congress, he says, by a combination of voter misinfor- 
mation and a behind-the-scenes operation by the FBI 
and the Democratic leadership. 

Ashe tells us early on, he wrote this book because 
he had fallen so far he is out of bucks, his law practice 
is done for, and heis filled with remorse and, as betits 
a good Catholic, an overdose of self-flagellation. 


‘Thomas Jefferson, they say, might well have been 
gay. No matter how they try to inveigle him into a 
relationship with his slave mistress, it was his male 
proteges who were so much an intimate part of his life 
after the early death of his wife; men who felt such 
loyalty to one who was so noble a friend. At the time, 
there was no word “homosexual” or “gay.””_ 

There were always “rumors” about Chester W. 
Arthur, and also about James Buchanan — especially 
given the former's fascination with ladies’ clothes. 
Woodrow Wilson was brought up in a house of ador- 
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ing women, and with the death of his first wife — was 
grief-stricken, falling in the care of Col. House. 
Despite the fact that there is a book entitled The Inti- 
mate Letters of House and Wilson, there is no way to 
know about the intimacy of their relationship. 

Sumner Welles was with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration from the very beginning, an intimate friend of 
the family, and was brought down by a scandal in 
1944, on a funeral train, with a black Pullman porter. 
Roosevelt, they say, was incensed: not with Welles’ 
proclivities, but rather, one Ambassador Bullitt, who 
ratted the information to Drew Pearson because of his 
distaste for Welles. 

Winston Churchill claimed to have “tried it once” 
with Noel Coward. Churchill stated later: “It just 
wasn’t my cup of tea.” 

Senator Joseph McCarthy was surrounded by two 
pixies named G. David Schine and Roy Cohn 
Between the two of them, they managed to do vast 
damage to the morale and freedom of the State Depart- 
ment, and it is a statement of the times that despite 
their sexual notoriety, they were able to bring off their 
act of bureaucratic destruction, not to say their dis- 
regard for fair play. Cohn's preference for “rough 
trade” was quite the talk of the town as was, three 
decades later, his death from AIDS. 


Winston Churchill 
claimed to have tried it 
once with Noel Coward. 


Lyndon Johnson’s right hand man, Walter 
Jenkins, was entrapped by the D. C, Morals Squad in 
the bathroom of the YMCA, a block from the White 
House, and he was sent out ta pasture after being 
subjected to a plethora of crude (and cruel) jokes. (For 
‘one, Johnson's plea to save power was transformed 
into “now we know why they turn out the lights at the 
White House”). 

Morerecently, Rep. Gerry Studds of Rhode Island 
‘was accused of having an affair witha sixteen year old 
Congressional page, and not soon after, Robert 
Baumann, in a scandal of the first water, was accused 
of being involved with a young hustler. Studds con 
fessed, in a matter-of-fact, non-degrading way, and 
went back to representing his blue-collar Congres- 
sional district (he was recently reelected with sixty-five 
percent of the vote.) 

Bauman tried to stonewall it, then tried not to 
stonewall it, showed himself to be skewed by the 
whole affair, bared his chest, then hid it — or tried to, 


anyway — flipped when he should have flopped, did 
a great deal of back-and-forth, and was finally shooed 
out of his office in 1982. The Gentleman from Maryland is 
his story, or what's left of it. 


Isn't it just a 
question of the public 
weal vs. the private 
weenie? 


“Itwas all Tip O'Neill's fault,” he says, and wellit 
might have been. Bauman was a tempting target: he 
was conservative priss who, on the floor of Congr 
could be gratuitously and blatantly nasty. He knew 
the rules of the House toa fare-thee-well and he sabo- 
taged the proceedings with regularity, and in his sabo- 
tage, he was often viciously pietistic. No wonder they 
wanted to get rid of his sanctimonious ass. 

So who cares? Should we bother about the pas- 
sions of our politicos? If they choose to get involved 
with waiters and hustlers (not to say sleeping-car por- 
ters), should we be distraught, much less interested? 
To put it another way, does a man’s affairs of passion 
affect his wisdom in affairs of state? Isn’t it just a 
question of the public weal vs. the private weenie?. 

In Thailand or Nairobi or Sri Lanka, supposedly 
backwards states, they don’t give a hoot what their 
politicians do in their off hours, whether they are 
competent at keeping their pants on, or off, what they 
do for amusement, who they are fiddling. And in the 
old days, in Washington, in the good-old-boy setting, 
they used to say that you were safe in your philander- 
ing unless you were caught in bed with a dead girl ora 
live boy. However, the events of the last decade or so, 
what with the New Morality, apparently have 
changed al that. If you are controversial or outspoken 
in any way, and if you have trouble bearding your 
passions in the den, then they may well stick it to you 
in the newspapers, or on television. 

Bauman’s arrogance about his bedtime activities 
presented itself as a handle to curtail his activities in 
government. “He used to have his congressional lim- 
ousine parked out in front of The Naples,” a friend of 
ours from Washington, and an afficionado of the gay 
scene for many years, told us. “Not around the cor- 
ner, or ata discreet distance down the block. No, right 
there at the front door, with its Congressional plates, 


” 


for all to see.” And somewhere inside, hanging oul 
with all the tricks of The Naples (a notorious pick-up 
bar for rough trade), would be Bauman, revelling in 
his being so out front. “There would always be other 
visitors from Capitol Hill — even a few representatives 
— but Bauman was the only one to flaunt it.” Why? 
Bauman lays it all on his drinking: 
Booze dulled both memory and awareness, he says, 
making alcohol essential to my goal. 
Then: 
T needed the ‘courage’ drinking gave me. How else 
could I relax the moral and philosophical strictures by 
which I was said to live, which I said others must 
live. 
And this is where The Gentlentan from Maryland gets 
splayed and foolish: 
what you have here is a true story, in my own 
‘words, of what some have called a near-perfect Greek 
tragedy, the somber theme of a “noble person” whose 
characteris flawed by a great weakness, causing him to 
break a divine precept, leading inevitably to his 
downfall 
Far be it from us to flinch from Robert Bauman, 
former congressman from Maryland, comparing him- 
self to Atreus, or Oedipus, or Agamemnon; far be it 
from us to suggest that by putting the phrase “great 
weakness” and “divine precept” together in the pref- 
ace that he is overdramatizing, trying to stick us with a 
“noble fall,” out of a Victorian stage play. The Con- 
science of a Gay Conservative is the subtitle Bauman put 
on the book. We think he might do better to have 
chosen “The Hit List of a Gay Conservative Who Was 
Forced out of the Closet by Fate and His Own Hubris.” 


Bauman may say he has accepted himself 
(‘Slowly a peaceful resignation crept aver me, not 
unlike the physical relaxation experienced after vig- 
orous exercise or a taxing race. | felt the tension drain 
from my body . . . “) but the truth of this autobiogra- 
phy reveals otherwise. Defensiveness and finger- 
pointing are not acceptance. Nor is hand-wringing, or 
loud cries of Poor Me 

However, if Bauman sees what has transpired as 
the beginning, sees this as the first step, then he’s got 
something. Not with all his appeals to The Lord, God 
knows. Not with his endless “if had only” or “why 
didn’t I... 

If Bauman can get his mirror working, so that he 
can understand what he has done, what he is doing to 
himself — then he might have a chance. Not in poli- 
tics, Lord knows, but with himself. 


—C.T.LAMB 


FAT GREEN 
SUCCULENTS 
IN MY BED 


Babes circle us 
thinking on the word 
“succulents.” 


Moist green thighs, 

fat furry leaves furry 

growing a fury 

close in on the chest, 

leaking fluids 

a real soul bleeding, 
when cracked. 


I think of the word succulents when 
Tam dying to think 
I think. 


Babes circle in lazy stoned marble webs 
the slippery parts of us in doubt 

My god: 

who am I not? 

sheets flapping aimlessly against 

the drying of the night. 


They say clocks separate time 
from space succulent parts 

of our days turn and turn again, 
great clocks turned against crabs, 
turning blue dwaris to white giants 
red to black holes green 

spacing up the heart 

with the stink of green turning. 


There is space for all of us in 

there is space between all of us in root there 
is space for all of us there 

is space in space. 


The space between here 
between there, 
between there, 
between there, 
between the 

observer 

and the between. 

W.D, WILKINS 


EVEN 


SECRETS OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


A Collection of Letters 


SELECTED AND EDITED, AND WITH A COMMENTARY, BY 
OLIVIER BERNIER, FROMM INTERNATIONAL; 1986, 


I can’t prevent myself raising a point which many 
-gazettes repeat all too often: il is the coiffure you use: 
they say that from the forclicad up it is thirty-six inches 
high, and with so many feathers and ribbons to adorn 
it! 


— from a letter to Marie Antoinette 
‘written by her mother, Marie Theresa, 
Empress of Austria 5 March 1775 


na time when the 

leaders of nations were 
selected primarily by birth, Louis XIV must have 
seemed like a gift of divine providence. Acton called 
him “the most able man ever born on the steps of a 
throne” and though, as his detractors have argued, 
this says little for the others, the Sun King did seem 
almost superhuman. He built Versailles upon a 
swamp, and encouraged the nobility to dissipate their 
fortunes there. In so doing he consolidated his politi- 
cal power by creating a ruling circle who were deeply 
in his debt financially (they were forced to borrow 
exorbitant amounts from him to match the splendor of 
his wardrobe and the lavishness of life at Versailles). 

He was succeeded, after more than sixty years on 
the throne, by his great-grandson, Louis XV. Louis XV 
shared his great-grandfather’s taste for extravagance 
but little of his political acumen. In fact he excelled at 
driving the nation into greater debt, and further alien- 
ated his countrymen by taking as his mistresses first 
Madame de Pompadour — who treated the national 
treasury as ifit were her personal checking account — 
and later Madame du Barry. Calling the latter a trollop 
would be both kind and restrained. 

In April of 1770, Marie Antoinette, age fourteen, 
the youngest member of the Austrian royal family, left 
her native country to reside at Versailles and Foun- 
tainebleau in the court of Louis XV. Earlier she had 
been married by proxy to the Dauphin, the King’s 
grandson, who was next in line of succession due to 
his father’s death. From the outset she was carefully 
instructed and manipulated by her mother and the 
Austrian Ambassador to France, Florimond, comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau (called Mercy for short), Mercy 
reported every detail of Marie Antoinette’s behavior 
to Marie Theresa and often suggested a course of 
action for the Austrian Empress in dealing with her 
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daughter. In turn the Empress always shielded Mercy, 
telling Marie Antoinette that her information came 
from other sources. These machinations produced 
abundant correspondence detailing every aspect of 
18th century court life at Versailles; an environment in 
which political manipulation and psycho-sexual 
intrigue flourished. 

The letters have been well selected and edited and 
Bernier’s commentary and notes are, at once, 
illuminating, insightful and sometimes quite funny. 
All this is made more funny, not to say dismal, by 
current events. Here isa series of letters that everyone 
involved in politics should be required to read, if not 
memorize. As for the rest of us, though Marie 
Antoinette has come to personify thoughtless greed 
and self centeredness — qualities she did in fact pos- 
sess — what we find here as well is a simple girl with 
simple ideas thrown into the most extraordinary of 
circumstances to which she had to respond. What is 
‘most surprising is that she and her pathetic husband 
survived as long as they did. 


Bernier begins with a concise analysis of the 
issues of the day and the dynamics of the interper- 
sonal relationships. He does such a good job that one 
need have no knowledge of French history to be 
entirely captivated by the personal and political ping- 
pong being played. At center throughout is Maria 
‘Theresa: 

It is. . one of the paradoxical aspects of Maria 
Theresa's character that this proud Habsburg 
Empress, this courageous and effective ruler, reminds 
one, in her dealings with her children, of nothing so 
‘much asa caricatural Jewish mother. Blending pride in 
her brood with devastating put-downs, constant whin- 
ing with anxious queries about the children’s health, 
and a cold-eyed appraisal of their talents with fervent 
protestations of love . . 
These contradictions were magnified, in Marie 
Anttoinette's case, by the instructions her mother gave 
hher as she left and by the letters she received once she 
reached her new family. On the one hand she was told 
40 observe the rules in effect at the French Court, to 
show herself as French as the natives, and never to let 
people realize that she thought her own country supe- 
rior to France; on the other hand, she was enjoined 
never to forget that she was an Austrian first. 

Inaletter written less than three months after her 
arrival from Vienna, Marie Antoinette describes a typi- 
cal day in her life at Versailles: 

« [get up at ten, or at nine, or at nine-thirty and 
that, having been dressed, I say my morning prayers; 

then I breakfast and then I go to my aunts, where 1 

usually find the King. That goes until ten-thirty: after 
that, at eleven, 1 go to have my hair dressed. At twelve 
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they call in the chamber, and then anyone can conne in 
as long as they belong to the Court. I put on my rouge 
and wash my hands in front of everyone; then the men 
leaveand the ladies stay and I dress in frontof them. At 
noon we hive Mass. If the King is at Versailles, 1 
accompany him, my husband, and my aunts to the 
Mass; if he's away, I go alone with M. le Dauphin 
(Louis XVD, but always at the same time. After Mass 
‘we have dinner together in public, but it’s ever by one- 
thirty because we both eat very quickly. From there I go 
10M. le Dauphin's apartment and, ifhe’s busy, lcome 
back to mine, Fread, write, or work since | am embroi- 
dering a waistcoat for the King which hasn't pro- 
gressed much, but I hope that with God's grace, it will 
be finished in a few years. At three I go back to my 
aunts’, whom the King visits at that time; at four the 
aabbe [de Vermond] comes to see me, at five, everyday, 1 
have a singing or harpsichord teacher until six. At six- 
thirty, almost always go to my aunts’ when I do not 
0 fora walk; you must know that my husband almost 
always accompanies me to my aunts’, At seven we sit 
dovon to cards until nine, bul when the weather is nice, 
1 go for a walk, and then the card playing takes place 
not in my apartment but in my aunts’, At nine we have 
supper, arid when the King is away, my aunts come 
and have supper with us, but when the King is there, 
wwe go to the apartments after supper and wait for him; 
hnecomes at ten-forty-five, but, while waiting for him, 1 
lie down on a large sofa and sieep until he arrives; if 
he's avoay, we go to bed by eleven. That is our whole 
a 

After the death of Louis XV, Marie Antoinette 
took to the gambling, all night parties and flashy, 
expensive couture that would be her downfall, Bernier 
ascribes partial blame for the extent of her indulgences 
to Louis XVI: 

Normally the King would have been expected to set 
limits on his wife's almost hysterical need for enter- 
tainment; but, as everyone quickly realized, Louis XVI 
was far too weak, far too dependent on her ever to doo. 
=» however, there was a hidden reason for the 
Queen's behavior; her frenzy was the direct conse- 
quence of her husband’s sexual incompetence . . . 

there can be no doubt that Louis's halftearted ut 
repeated attempts must have been extremely frustrat- 
ing for Marie Antoinette. This marital problem also 
helps explain Louis XVI's compliance with her every 
wish as a compensation for his failure in bed. 

To the continual consternation of Maria Theresa 
the marriage was not consumated until several years 
after Marie Antoinette's arrival at the French Court. It 
wasn’t that Marie Antoinette, nor Maria Theresa 
vicariously, were particularly hot for Louis XVI; but it 
was crucial that Marie Antoinette produce a child, 
preferably a son, to prove herself a worthy Queen and 
maintain harmony between the French and Austrian 
royal houses. This may seem absurd to us today but at 
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that time it was a political imperative. 

What exactly was Louis XVI's problem? He seems 
to have been reasonably vigorous in other respects, he 
was an avid hunter and horseman. Perhaps it’s best 
explained by someone a little closer to the problem, 
someone who was there. Joseph II, Marie Antoinette’s 
brother, visited her at Versailles and after leaving 
wrote another brother, Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany: 

Her situation with the King is very odd; he is only ttoo 
thirds of ahusband, and although he loves her, he fears 
her more; our sister has the kind of power to be expected 
from a royal mistress, not the kind a wife should have, 
for she forces him todo things hedoesn’t want to do. He 
is weak but not stupid; he lias notions; he és able to 
judge but is apathetic in mind and body; he can hold a 
reasonable conversation, has no desire to learn, no 
curiosity, and is impotent neither in body or 
mind... 

“So,” you may be saying, “he was a dullbulb and 
abit of a milquetoast, that doesn’t usually affect the 
mechanics of procreation. Joseph Il said he wasn’t 
impotent — what was the trouble?’ I guess we can 
come right out with it, we're family after all, we can 
talk about these things. Back to the letter from Joseph 
Il to Leopold: 

here is the secret — he has strong, well-condi- 
tioned erections; he introduces the member, stays there 
without moving for perhaps two minutes, withdraws 
without ejaculating but still erect, and says good 
night; this is incomprehensible because with all that he 
sometimes lias nightly emissions, but once in place and 
igoing at it, never, and he is satisfied; he says plainly 
that he does it all purely front a sense of duty but never 
for pleasure 

‘On Louis XVI's behalf we should point out that he 
seems to have been a heck of a nice guy, even if he 
wasn't a ball of fire. He didn't chippy on Marie 
Antoinette (nor she on him, surprisingly) — from all 
indications he genuinely loved her — and they did, 
finally and much to the relief of Maria Theresa, have 
three children (two were sons). The King was exceed- 
ingly tolerant of Marie Antoinette’s excesses and paid 
her gargantuan gambling debts without complaint, 
He was nice to his mother-in-law — he expressed his 
affection and oafish charm in a note scribbled at the 
bottom of one of the Queen’s letters: “I would ask for 
your permission to kiss you if my face were cleaner.” 

Upon herarrival in France, and in the first years of 
her residency, Marie Antoinette was well liked by the 
people. Bernier attributes the people's affection for her 
to several widely publicized occasions during which 
she displayed great mercy, once when a servant was 
injured by her carriage, and another time when a 
peasant was gored by a stag during one of Louis XV’s 
hunts. On yet another occasion, when a large hospital 
burned, she sent a donation of $4500.00 to aid in 
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alleviating the victims’ suffering. 

In 1773, Bemier explains, Louis XV was unpopular 
and Mme du Barry wns hated. When the people 
cheered Marie Antoinette, therefore, they were show- 
ing their hope for the future and underlining the con- 
trast between the Dauphin’s virtuous young wife and 
the former prostitute. Unfortunately, asa result of her 
visit [fo Paris], Marie Antoinette believed that all she 
had to do in order to retain her popularity toas to smile 
and be gracious. As she later found out, this was not 
the cuse, but she never unidersiood that her day-to-day 
behavior, the money she spent so heedlessly, and her 
influence on government policy counted as well. It was 
thus with real surprise and indignation that upon 
being hissed in the mid 1780s, she asked, “But what 
Juve I done to them?” She was in Paris, she was 
smiling: what more could the people want? 


By 1774 Marie 
Antoinette was 


spending over 
$1,350,000 a year on 
her clothing. In 1776 
she spent $2,700,000 
on a single pair of 
diamond earrings. 


By 1774 Marie Antoinette was exhibiting the 
unquenchable lust for clothes that afflicts many a 
young woman; she had the resources to indulge her 
self, and it was not long before she was spending more 
than twice her yearly clothing allowance of 150,000 
livres ($675,000). She loved jewelry too. We can sym- 
pathize with her desire for variety — the crown jewels, 
which were at her disposal, certainly couldn’t have 
gone with everything, Still, the political implications 
of her extravagance were beginning to concern her 
mother and Mercy, both of whom cautioned her on 
several occasions. In a letter to Maria Theresa from 
Mercy written on the 19th of January 1776, we read of 
the Queen’s shopping habits. 
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Although in the course of the last year the King has 
given the Queen, on different occasions, more than 
300,000 livres worth of diamonds, she still felt a great 
desire for earrings which were shown to her and for 
‘which the jeweler asked 600,000 livres ($2,700,000). 1 
did not conceal from the Queen that it would be more 
prudent to dejer so great an expense; but the tempta- 
tion was so strong and could not be resisted. In truth 
the Queen took many precautions. . . . HM will pay 
{for this purchase over four years so as not to take too 
‘much all at once from her junds 
‘A year later (17 January 1777) Mercy again wrote 

Maria Theresa regarding the catastrophic condition of 

Marie Antoinette’s finances: 

J found the Queen worried and embarrassed by the 

state of her debts, Whose total amount she does not 

know herself. I added them up and they came to 

487,272 livres (more than two years’ income — over 

$2,000,000). The Queen, who was a little surprised to 

see her finances in 30 bad a condition, realized that she 

‘would have great difficulty with her current expenses 

and decided reluctantly to ask the King whether he 

‘might take on at least some of these debts. As soon as 

the Queen began talking about this, the King, without 

a moment's hesitation, agreed to pay the entire 

amount... 

If Maria Theresa failed at controlling her daugh- 
ter’s spending, she usually succeeded at influencing 
court appointments. Her method was well-honed 
emotional manipulation. In her letter of 8 May 1771 
Bernier points out a typical “up-and-down sen- 
tence . . . praise is carefully mixed with criticism so as 
to instill a feeling of guilt:” 

 ». Making people like us is the only amusement and 
happiness of our [royal] condition. It isa talent which 
you have mastered so perfectly! Do not tose it by 
neglecting that which gave it to you: you owe it neither 
to your beauty (which in fact is noi so great), nor to 
your talents or culture (you know very well you have 
neither); it is your kind heart, your frankness, your 
amiability, all exerted with your good judgment. 

She was as politically savvy as she was manipula- 
tive and without her advice, and that of Mercy, it’s 
unlikely the young rulers would have done as well as, 
they did. The Empress was unrelenting in urging 
Marie Antoinette to get pregnant; nearly all her letters 
inquire as to whether or not Marie Antoinette has been 
visited by the “general” (Marie Antoinette and her 
mother’s term for menstruation), and she constantly 
scolded the Queen for horseback riding which she 
thought would bring on a miscarriage. 


Marie Antoinette, in turn, lied to her mother 
about her gambling habits, outrageous clothes, and 
horseback riding. Her favorite trick was to hide behind 
her husband's permission. Responding to her 
mother’s remonstrations about too many nights on the 
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town (in this case a trip to the Paris Opera) the Queen 
wrote: 

- . Lonly went there after telling the King and 
making sure he would not be displeased, He told me in 
the friendliest way that I could go there as long as it 
amused me. . it is very sad jor me that my Mama 
should be affected by these rumors. 

Of course, as the Empress well knew, the King 
allowed her to do anything she wanted. Furthermore, 
the Empress’ scolding was not based on a rumor but 
on a direct report from Mercy. 

The letters cover almost ten years — from 4 May 
1770 to 3 November 1780, just a few weeks before 
Maria Theresa’s death. From what we can tell, Marie 
Antoinette never figured out that Mercy was feeding 
her mother every detail of her daily life (this was not 
much of a problem as both Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVI confided in him regularly). Indeed it seems clear 
that there was a great deal that the Queen never fig- 
ured out. 

And we must assume that, to some degree, when 
Marie Antoinette, just thirty-seven years old, frantic 
with worry for the welfare of her children, was carried, 
in a manure cart, from her dank cell in the Con- 
ciergerie on the banks of the Seine to the Place de la 
Concorde where, on that brittle October day in 1793, a 
large, angry crowd surrounded the guillotine, she still 
hadn't figured it out — she hadn’t grasped how the 
flaunting of her wealth and privilege, her very atti- 
tude, had antagonized the predominantly poverty- 
stricken inhabitants of her nation and ignited a revolu- 
tion. Perhaps, as she walked up the steps and knelt to 
place her neck beneath the blade, she thought back to 
that afternoon in Paris in the 1780s when the crowd 
had hissed her. “But what have I done to them?” she 
had asked. What more could the people tant? And per- 
haps it would be illuminating, an exercise in 
enlightenment, for some of today’s rulers to ask the 
same question of themselves. 

— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


‘SKETCH OF MARIE ANTOINETTE ENROUTE TO THE SCAFFOLD BY DAVID, 79. 


TABLE SALT 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 


{ the serving of cake you 

present to your guests 
for dessert were divided into its components, the 
result would be a bowl of water with globs of fat 
floating in it. There would also be a coating of sugar, 
and, undemeath the wreckage, a certain residue of 
flour. All cakes are like this, or at least all cakes you get 
from commercial bakeries are, for such cakes are not 
really food but just a way of taking ordinary water, 
mixing it with low-cost fats, and then disguising the 
result soit can be sold ata profit of several hundred per 
cent over raw material cost. 


‘The process begins with cake manufacturers col- 
lecting the lowest cost fats they can. Olive oil is never 
used, because that substance has a pleasing texture 
and satisfying smell, and so can be sold at a high price 
on its own. The stuff shipped in tanker loads to com- 
‘mercial cake factories is less pristine in origin. There’s 
usually a good deal of lard, a good deal of oil from 
compressed and over-aged fish corpses, and perhaps 
a little palm oil too. The fats and oils are mixed 
together, cooled until they’re fairly stiff, and then the 
air is blasted in 

Blades the size of large airplane propellers force 
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airinto the fat chamber. Because lard and fish fatare so 
sticky, the air doesn’t carry on through but gets caught 
up inside the mix, separating into little bubbles as it 
gets absorbed, When the fansare turned off what's left 
isa giant block of aerated pig and fish fat. This is not a 
substance that could be chopped into segments and 
successfully marketed as cake. 

The first thing that has to be done to this cake 
precursoris to find some way of making it thinner, I's 
too heavy as it is, and anyway there’s another advan- 
tage to making it thinner. The lard and fish oil were not 
very expensive to start with, but if they could be made 
to go twice as far, then whatever profit there might be 
instore could also be spread by two. For this diluting a 
substance known as GMS — glycerol monostearate — 
is mixed into the fat. It is chemically very similar to 
soap. With the GMS in there any water hosed into the 
room where the fat is will not bead up on the surface, 
as water tends to do on normal fats, but will instead be 
pulled in by the soapy GMS. GMSis so good at pulling, 
water into fat that hundreds of gallons of water can be 
sprayed in for each ton of mixed fat waiting in storage 
rooms to become a cake. The compact fat wedge swells 
as the water comes in, it grows and stretches and 
because the GMS does so good a job it ends up as a 
super-wedge, twice the volume of the original. 

‘Once the water is there something else has to be 
added to the mix: sugar. Crates and crates of refined 
white sugar are dumped on, stirred in, and left to 
spread. Since sugar dissolves in water it is taken up 
throughout the volume of the fat, wherever the GMS- 
assisted water has itself managed to spread. Sugar 
helps the fat and water concoction smell sweet, but 
mostly it’s there to add weight — important as the 
aerated water and fat mix is now too light! Sugar turns 
out to be one of the most inexpensive substances of 
substantial weight that is safe enough to be added to 
food. Gravel, logs or cement weigh more, but happen 
to be fatal if ingested in quantity; flour, protein and 
other nutrients are certainly safe to add to food, but 
they’re not as dense, and don’t weigh as much. Sugar 
is the only substance that falls between the two, neatly 
replacing weight the water took away. It sounds 
roundabout, but has its logic. 

By this stage the proto-cake has 90 per cent of the 
ingredients the finished product you eat will have. 
There's pig fat, oil from crushed fish, lots of water, and 
lots of sugar. It's not a very palatable object, being a 
pasty grey in color, and oily as you might imagine a 
great hunk of old fats would feel, but with a bit more 
transformation all those irritating lacks can be taken 
care of. First some flouris added. As it’s masked by all, 
the fat, sugar, and water, there's no need for an 
especially high grade of flour to be used. Often it’s the 
reject from bread-making factories. Even soit’s expen- 
sive stuff, or at least when compared to plain water 
and aerated fat it’s expensive, which is why only a 


small amount is used. All it has to do is provide a thin 
filler to go into some of the fat sheets that have wrap- 
ped around the air spaces, and an addition equal to 
four or five per cent of the total cake weight is usually 
enough for that. Sometimes the flour is dispensed 
with altogether and simple cellulose derivatives — 
ground-up wood chips —are used in its place. These 
have zero nutritional value, but fill the fat membranes. 
almost as well. Meringues especially are likely to get 
this substitute. 

The GMS that was originally added to hold the 
water inside the fat now has another role to play. Left 
to itself the flour added in might crumble into small 
clots, and so give the cake lumps. The soapy GMS 
oozes around those flour pieces though before they 
can clot up. That keeps the cake-to-be even and free 
from lumps. 

Only a few faults are left now. The cake still looks 
pretty bad, and so is coated with coal tar colorants; it 
also tastes intensely objectionable — soapy, oily and 
greasy despite all the sugar — and is injected with 
some flavor to make it palatable, usually one of several 
hundred strong synthetic flavorings on hand 

With all those additions since the first air treat- 
ment was given to the fat mass, the cake is likely to be 
getting pretty compact again. Baking sodas have to be 
added to get it to rise, to get the fat-covered air bubbles 
to grow. The cheapest baking sodas leave washing 
soda in the mix as a byproduct, and as this is itself 
pretty nasty tasting it is only used for cakes that will 
end upas chocolate —a flavor that can be made strong 
‘enough to cover almost anything left inside. This is a 
general rule. In almost every commercial food-making 
process, a batch that gets spoilt will be flavored with 
chocolate to get it through. For other flavors a slightly 
more expensive baking powder is used, which con- 
tains an acid capable of dissolving undesirable 
byproducts asit goes along. In both cases carbon diox- 
ide is chemically generated inside the cake, and being 
caught by those flour-toughened fat membranes, 
swells them up. What started as a simple lard, fish oil 
and palm oil gloop, is now an epicnre’s delight, airy, 
light and tender to the touch. 

FROM THE SECRET HOUSE BY DAVID BODANIS. 
101985, DAVID BODANIS 
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THE THINKING 
PERSON'S GUIDE 
TO PERMANENT 
WEIGHT LOSS 


BY JON PERLOW, THE TWINING PRESS, MILL VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA; 1986, 


MAKING PEACE 
WITH FOOD 


A Step-by-Step Guide 
to Freedom from Diet/Weight Conflict 


BY SUSAN KANO, AMITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS; 1986. 


ourteen minutes/to 

eleven/ p.m. that is. 
And we've done so ferociously/ well all day today a/ 
day of being good all day. Only the thin get in no/ 
garden but a workout room awaiting there in Eden. 
No/ serene pool for reflection no/ remodeled to a lap 
pool And/ all the little angels got Joe/ Weider workout 
weights on their wings the body still/ a temple yes 
forever up in heaven. But today/ the good today lost/ 
four dress sizes 17 pounds 32/ frankly/ godawful 
bulges and all my insecurity loathing and despair. 
absolved! thighs sleek asa racehorse . . . no! liesnow 
a shetland/ pony anyway. Because God loves you 
better iff you're thin? 


Thirteen minutes 


Up at six/ bound out of bed hit! get right to it feet 
plant firm shoulder distance/ distant. Stretch the legs 
‘oneand two bend all/ the way arms circle round Quix- 
ote/ wave hallo to the dawn now breaking reach/ to the 
sky three and four biceps triceps firm taut yes as a 
boxers’. Punch’ it out take that and that — Hah! The 
waist/ five and six twist and feel its teeny tinyness yes 
roll/ the neck seven eight. Very good work! Now 
squatting/ lunges bad on the knees twinge in the night 
doctor/ says stop but no can’t possibly these/ brilliant 
lunges so fierce on those grand buttocks pumping! 
them tight and round and high so high they’re archi- 
tecturally/ perfected yea mighty flying/ buttresses 
eighth wonders yea pneumatic/ miracles black rubber 
inner tubes in their too tight bicycle/ shorts they're oh 
they’re/ yes pumped up to within an emphasemic! 
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wheeze of blowing yea right out BOOM! BOOM! 
they’ve blown! And fourteen dead 72 injured — HAH! 
Very good work! 


Ten minutes... . 


Ready now chomping for the girding yes/ for bat- 
tle. Peel and pull nudge and stuff the legs and sundry 
bulges/stuff into the tight — a bit too tight anyone car’ 
see it I'll admit it straight/ away but you know you 
‘uumph buy/ them ouch a size too small maybe/ two or 
three for/ motivation, for motivation’s all — into the 
biking pants yes. Now the mammoth cross-straps 
conelike what/ can it be? it’s bulletproof ath-e-le-tic bra 
over/ the head the serious sweatshirt got its time 
release deoderant/ pads built hi tech right see? into the 
underarms. Lastly/ the bicycling shoes eager cleats to 
swift-kick snarling/ alligator dog-beasts into their next 
incarnations—HAH! Not inner/ sloth nor snarling 
outside beasts will thwart this mission/ no. Out the 
door bang/ now we're in the outside leap/ onto bike 
red mustang mine shod/ firecracker shoes explode/ 
little country road blaze! a rut into its gutter low/ I'm 
cover handlebars my nostrils even sweat or/ is it? Two 
hour pumping pump harder — go for! it go for iV go 
forit go give/it all you got! make itburn go for the burn 
all the/ piston pumping breath and gristle yes leave a 
trail of/ smoking fat and sweat like a snail set afire. The 
sins they splatter off like water from a deep fry. It’s 
glorious/ no? This athletic life? Ferocious mad com- 
bustion muscle heart wind and heat sweat fat. All/ 
emotion combusted all anger! lust revenge all other 
non-/80's passions kicked into the steam engine num- 
bers on their wrists. In/ the char safe burn day yes 
what's left? The 80's passions only/ two they're ruth- 
less must thin to be yes and rich — means? Any to the 
end okay. Sins? Only two flip! side of passions — 
broke oF fat. 


Unthinking roboton now no blood to/ the brain no 
calories for calculation ox/ scheming no no just the 
pumping and the melting. Through the valley miles/ 
and miles pumping round round a pumping and a 
purging my corporeal carcass melts I'm/ lard in a 
squeeze tube in that fat man’s fist — the sheer! glory of 
it! But oh dear/ God will T have any vital/ organs left 
when I get back home? 


Eight minutes 


Home again again’ home pie pigglety into the 
driveway no mind left crash speed full the wall only 
way to stop. Never better feeling! Into now the 
shower yes half! dead never so alive! To the lunchtime 
table parse/ out a thimbleful —a level/ one no cheating 
— of dessicated cottage cheese! -like product three 
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sparkling baby/ lettuce leaves splash of lemon juice so 
tart so/ lashing with health oh a bit too! tart oh —no— 
a bit too heaving/ stop the heaving — yes mouth’ -ful 
of bubble water all better now not/ to worry never 
better. 


On with the powder blue Princess! from Zardox 
spandex unitard painted/ over with X-ray charts show- 
ing all my inner/ secrets yes thank you ever so for! 
noticing I did get that Barium enema just yesterday 
nice! to have a bit of color yes pink/ leather jazz shoes! 
hair high in a ponytail headband three pound/ wrist 
and anklebands clomp/ I'm off to dancing class Fran- 
kenstein as Tinkerbell. Class/ then get work a little 
work in, To be/ so faint so gloriously thin and tired all 
skin drawn and bones so stark architecturally what's 
that? The dinnerbell? So good/ so now-now aesthetic 
asetic I do mean you/ know — that middle ages flagel- 
lation monk gang — stomach sloth denied giving sin 
no leg up littie pun there—HAH! Dinner/ yes. Skin- 
less fatless chicken breast boil it then broil it then? 
Throw it to the dogs! 

For me a floweret/ of broccoli four no | was good 
five spots of parmesan shake it/ cheese — what flavor! 
What anti-cuisine! How now-now! I'm sinking/ yes 
sink into the chair I/ turn the telly loud watch my 
models slink oh how cool they do the hipbone! On my 
19” all evening dreanv of the grand life Menter there's 
the gateway just five more/ pounds to melt it’s up the 
path — there! Heaven/ on earth no waiting for the 
verdict speedy yes or no forever Sain/ John standing 
at the/ gate pearly Studio 54 kind of now-now/ scene 
only the thin get in — you and you and/ you. Because 
God does loves you’ better when you're thin—dudn’t 
he? Yes we've almost made it but oh no . . . 


Seven minutes of eleven the pie shop four! blocks 
down on Main the sin/ emporium the 300¢ Clubhouse 
all the one ton’ pickups parked outside permanently/ 
leaning toward the drivers’ sides inside/ buttocks 
drooling over the counter/ stools one pie for each faces 
slopping right in the tins happy/ snarling hot apple 
growling chocolate creme. 


Fourminutes to eleven closing time we've almost! 
won so good today no I/ won’t go I want I've earned 
T've/ melted almost into that magazine cover life the 
size/ four and under club the narrow guage both! 
hipbones visible club where everyone is rich and rides, 
around in sleek green Jags just say/ no Nancy Reaganif 
its dessert or its drugs be/ loved and rich and pure the 
in-est thinnest crowd and you and you and you. 


Six minutes and I'm heaving knuckles! white 
around my bubble water and —I'm up! I'min motion! 
Racing/ round the corner (Is this what I was training 
for this pie shop dash all day?) The legs! sprinting 


mind not a top of neck no but now a whip for’ faster 
and —I’m there! The monster waitress rolling toward 
the/ dooris she the Nina or the Pinto her key/ out going 
for the bolt lock grinning/ at me through the glass 
cheeks so pumped pneumatic fat smile blinds her. | 
beat her/ to the door but she’s won she knows it fling/ 
that glass door opent 


And I'm pushing those buttocks apart elbowing/ 
that champion adipose mammoth mountain breasts | 
slyly/ pinch the jutting nipple it shoots Rediwhip ten 
yards and I'm yes almost/ made it squeeze between 
two pie queens to the counter out off breath I’m pant- 
ing they're all smirking sidelong they/ know the 
answer they/ ate the secret yes this this they know is 
heaven’ it’s here at ground zero not past death above 
our reach no/ no floating up to afterlife faint with 
hunger of a spiritual flavor gaunt! miserable Jesus no 
they ate the secret Buddha poly-roly Buddha they’ re 
weighted/ to this dirt forever even their huge corpses 
will outlast! us they ate the secret — Grease gives up/ 
the ghost NEVER! Here to rut amuck in spermy flesh- 
pots: while/ you've got it, rut amuck! Revel in the 
mudbog naked/ on their backs too lewd in heat for 
every earthy/ pleasure wallow autorubbing/ more 
their only more their one word spoken not but 
moaned they want it begging/ more more their rutting 
mantra: Oh give it to me give/ me all of it give me all 
you/ got and let me BAT IT! And yes/ yes I’m now as 
‘one I call their lover's! warble yes call I do I ask her 
could I... ? Yes you're an angel tee-hee I/ know I 
rush in so every night this late to trouble /you may I for 
yes you know my weakness for! yes oh you too? 
(Hurry!) a sweet late tooth night yes a small well not/ 
that small tee-hee uh-huh that’s just! right oh yes right 
there for me in time the Banana Cream that's spinning/ 
like a dancer before me now tutu meringue’ for me a 
ballerina in the lighted case lips teeth tongue waiting I/ 
take you all day mine now waiting this all day yes both 
of us this very good day for me. 


We have here two diet books. They're both smart/ 
sympathetic! up-to-the-minute “treat the whole per- 
son” anti-diet books. The first, by Jon Perlow, focuses 
on training yourself to stop and say when you feel 
hungry, “All right, what am I going to do about it?” 
then seek a low-calorie solution to the craving. Per- 
low’s is a well-written, interesting, new agey “aise 
your consciousness, lower your weight” approach 
Susan Kano’s book is a highly political/feminist 
book. She urges wholesale rejection of the crushing 
social pressure (especially hard on women) to be thin; 
to divorce our self-judgments of worth, dignity and 
power from what the scale says. There are many 
workbook pages provided for self-analysis and eval- 
uation — an essential process, in my opinion — in 
breaking through the denial and “tomorrow I'll do it” 


FOUR 


+ NUMBER 


syndrome that keeps you overweight. 
Both provide that latest on what will break the yo- 
yo pattern: daily aerobic exercise to lower your body's 


setpoint, combined with a diet that is low fat, low 
sugar, unprocessed foods. The fact is, we do live in 
our bodies. Our body size, fitness and health affects 
how we feel about ourselves and how others perceive 
us. It’s more fun to feel and look good — without 
beating ourselves up about it if we fall short of perfec- 
tion. 

‘These books get to the real problems and offer 
solid help out of the madness. But still that nagging 
Question remains: Does God love us better when 
we're thin? (Comedienne Lotus Weinstock) 

— LAURA DALTRY 


EULOGY 
IN THE DEATH 
OF DICKIE DICKINSON 


Who Weighed In at 335 Pounds 


If you think Dickie had eyes 

You should know his whole family was made up of 
Gods 

Eating boulders at the very verge of the forest, 
Gloomy gods who billowed like clouds and ate 

A thousand tons or so of Victorian lace panties 

For lunch, in a bite, on a whim. 


It was a sneer of shoulder and thigh and haunch: 
Pillows stacked above the tiny fish of love. 

‘All the trolls and fairies and demigods 

Of the Black Forest hid in folds of their nights, 
‘And great hunks crowded in on us like so many arms. 


Faced with such gods, our own desires screwed up. 
Like trombones, buzzard eyes dropping. 

Great golden rolls of knowing, thundering flesh 
As if we knew the squalor of such huge fear. 


Eyes turn white like stones, engraved in nothing — 
The few and far spiders, eating days and nightmares. 
Big mamas with breasts like dirigibles 

Turned our bones like fingertips and ghosts 

Fill our testicles with smiles — 

‘There was nothing to describe such weighty 
Fornication. 


No mammal's age stretches like the skin of us. 
We exist only between humped lines of knowledge. 
Fat (not fate) tells why you and I are here. 

GEORGE J. FOGERTY 


WAKING UP DRY: 


How to End Bedwetting Forever 


DR. MARTIN SCHARE, WRITER'S DIGEST BOOKS; 1986. 


Ithough Dr. Scharf has 

appropriate creden- 
tials, the copyright page does not show him as having, 
authored any other detective stories outside of this 
one. 

No matter, it is an enjoyable and smartly-paced 
novel with appropriate suspense, implication of guilt 
ofall the characters, gory detail, unusual location (the 
bedroom seems to be the scene of most of the crimes), 
and a topsy-turvy, almost bizarre, conclusion. 

The villain, one Wet Bed, is evidently out to sabo- 
tage everyone’s good times. Because of the fear of this 
assassin, most of the characters are afraid to step out of 
the house, visit summer camp, go off to college, have 
their friends over for the night, engage in nekkid 
orgies, etc. 

The detective is no other than the good Doctor 
Scharf, and a smart, persevering, canny gumshoe he 
is, He discovers that the criminal always leaves clues 
in the victims’ beds — if you will believe it — and 
Scharf is Johnny-on-the-Spot in his efforts to uncover 
this behind-the-scenes master. 

Even though he is often three sheets to the wind, 
Wet Bed is a respecter ofno man — nor woman—nor, 
indeed, boy or girl. In fact, most of the boys of the 
town are going Potty (in the English sense of the 
phrase) from his ministrations. In this nefarious deed, 
for sure, no one can claim “The butler did it.” 

‘Alarms are of no help. The leading denizens, the 
Outer Sphincter Muscle family, are totally out of con- 
trol. Medication is next to useless, and when the 
members of the household are hypnotized, no one 
seems to be able to finger the malefactor. The shoot- 
ings are done mostly between bedtime and dawn 

Scharf has done a fine job of introducing, himself 
into this tour de force. He appears at every turn, 
bedeviling Wet Bed with endless interrogations. At 
one point, Scharf hits on the novel solution of putting 
nighilights everywhere to help spot the criminal, He 
is also quick to place mothers and fathers above suspi- 
cion, even though they are pulling out their hair at 
frustration over their helplessness to out this damned 
spot. To anyone who claims this is an open-and-shut 
case, Supersleuth Scharf can cry with aplomb “You're 
all wet!” Ps 

‘Our one complaint is that there is no amusing 
side-kick here. We would love to see a Dr. “Bladder- 
wort” Watson, poking his nose into everybody's bu: 
ness, showing himself to be no wet blanket. It is a 


small complaint to say the author takes his detective 
work too seriously (he admits that he is, after all, one 
of Wet Bed'’s earlier victims himself.) This may explain 
why the book is written in a style which one critic has 
called “the stream-of-unconsciousness.” 

We would be wrong not to protest the title. Book- 
stores might place the volume in sections other than 
those reserved for “the gory inkpot.” In later editions, 
we would hope the author would consider something 
such as In Cold Water, or The Alarm Always Wrings 
Twice. The Revenge of the Wetbacks might be considered 
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too gauche for a serious effort like this. 

By getting the victims off the sauce, keeping 
extensive charts of the sleep-thief’s activities, and 
being a demanding but caring watchdog, the novel 
‘comes toa surprise ending which we will not reveal at 
this time. 

Let us only suggest that once you've made your 
way through this roman a clef, you might well find 
yourself drained dry, even to the point of claiming that 
the author is not necessarily a drip, 


—C. W. RYWALD 
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MORMAN POLYGAMY: 


A History 


BY RICHARD S. VAN WAGONER, SIGNATURE BOOKS, 350 
SOUTH 400 EAST, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 1986. 


Of the two evils, a Mormon chooses neither but 
-g0es in for all good and more good; which, if, as 
Soloman said, @ good wife is a good thing, then the 
more you have the more good you have . 
W. W. Phelps 
The New York Herald 
March 1852 


he biographical notes 
about the author tell us 
that Van Wagoner is “a clinical audiologist from 
Brigham Young University. He is married to Mary 
Carter and has five daughters...” We almost 
expected to read “and has five other wives, too, 
named Leslie, Jill, Phoebe Ann, Sue, and Zinnia a 
‘Mornion Polygamy is an honorable and non-biased 
book, with great amounts of surprising information, 
including the fact that there is still a wing of the Mor- 
man church — called Fundamentalists, 30,000in num- 
ber — who, to this day, without fanfare, practice 
polygamy. 


- NUMBER FOUR 


Joseph Smith revealed his belief in multiple mar- 
riages in 1830 or so, and Phelps reported that he said: 

It is my will, that in time, ye should take unto you 

wives of the Lamanites and Nephites [Indians], that 

their posterity may become white, delightsome, and 
just. 
‘Smith drew his justification for such carryings-on from 
the Old Testament, most especially from the books of 
Genesis, Samuel, and Chronicles. The Book of Kings 
tells us that Solomon had seven hundred wives and 
more than three hundred concubines. 

There was another factor that made Smith so 
interested in polygamy, outside of prophecy, the 
Bible, and his own personal revelations. He had 
something wrong with his eye. It wandered; appar- 
ently, endlessly. For example, he was tarred and 
feathered in Ohio because (although married) he had 
madeadvances ona lady by the name of Nancy Marin- 
da Wilson. In addition, he had taken in (and was 
taken by) several servant girls; and there was the case 
of two young female orphans. The two, Emily and 
Eliza Partridge, moved into the Smith home in 1840. 
Emily wrote later that Joseph told her 

the Lord had commanded him to enter into plural 

marriage, and had given me to him, and although had 

got badly frightened, he knew I would yet have him, so 
he waited till the Lord told hime 
Van Wagoner reports: “Emily agreed to the prophet’s 
proposal and was married there and then.” For 
obvious reasons, his interest in them appalled his 
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long-suffering wife Emma Hale Smith. He contrived 
to keep what they archly called “the sealing” from her, 
but without success. 

During the course of his short life, Smith 
advanced on and proposed to an amazing number of 
ladies in and out of his stake, his town, and his house. 
There was, for example, Nancy Rigdon, in the Mor- 
mon community of Nauvoo, Illinois. A George Robin- 
son, brother-in-law to Nancy, reported: 

. Smith took her into.a room, locked the door, and 
then stated to her that he had had an affection for her for 
several years, and wished that she should be his; that 
the Lord was wel! pleased with this matter, for he had 
gota revelation on the subject, and God hal given him: 
all the blessings of Jacob, &c., &c., and that there was 
no sin in it whatever. 

God, according to Smith, was behind his offer of love 
and marriage. Despite the presence of the Divine, 
Robinson reported that Nancy 
«repulsed him and was about to raise the neigh- 
bors if he did not unlock the door and let her out. 

Smith was given to making many pronounce- 
ments on polygamy to his followers, stating that they 
came in the form of revelations from the Lord, then, 
upon hearing vigorous protest (often led by Emma 
and his brother Hyrum) would, at once, retract his 
statements, say it was all a mistake. When the inevit- 
able scandal erupted, he would say that he had propo- 
sitioned the woman “because he wished to ascertain 
whether she was virtuous or not, and took that course 
to leam the facts...” 


Let’s face it. If oneis willing to believe this book — 
and its documentation is impressive — Smith was a 
charismatic, artfully spoken, lusty old goat. He was 
also tempermental, willful, and violent. When he 
handed down the pronunciamiento of polygamy, his 
wife Emma demurred, and Smith wrote: “If she will 
not abide this... . she shall be destroyed ... ” 

He was willing to indulge in any act to silence his 
critics. When a newspaper in Nauvoo called Smith a 
“fallen prophet” who “introduced false and damnable 
doctrines into the Church, such as plurality of Gods 
above the God of this universe, and his liability to fall 
with all his creations, the plurality of wives, for time 
and eternity...” Smith, who was Mayor of the 
unfortunate community, ordered the city marshall to 

destroy the printing press from whence issues the 

Nauvoo Expositor and put the type of said printing 

establishment in the street, and burn all the Exposi- 

tors and libelous handbills found in said 
establishment . . 

Willful, angry, powerful, scheming, lusty — Smith 

lived violently and died violently. Governor Ford of 

Illinois demanded an explanation for the destruction 


of the newspaper, Smith was arrested, and on 27 June 
1844 — a mob, disguised in black-face — broke into 
Carthage Jail and shot Joseph and Hyrum Smith to 
death. 


The Mormons moved to Utah, and officially 
announced in 1852 an advocacy of polygamy — mak- 
ing their relations with the rest of the United States 
difficult ata time that they badly wanted statehood for 
Utah. What they wanted was a Mormon theocratic 
kingdom, but they contented themselves with peti- 
tioning for (and getting) territorial status. Brigham 
Young, the immediate follower to Smith, announced 
“Thave many more wives than one... and am not 
ashamed to have it known.” The Mormon marriage 
system was puritanical, but the publicity from the rest 
of the nation suggested that they were in the midst of 


The Book of Kings 
tells us that Solomon 
had seven hundred 


wives and more than 
three hundred 
concubines. 


“a harem, dominated by lascivious males with hyper- 
active libidos.” As the author points out: 
Newspaper representatives and public figures visited 
the city [Salt Lake City] in droves seeking headlines for 
their eastern audiences. Mormon plural marriage, 
dedicated to propagating the species righteously and 
dispassionately, proved to be a rather drab lifestyle 
compared to the imaginative tales of polygamy, drip- 
ping with sensationalism, demanded by the scandal- 
hungry eastern media market. 
Althoughall were instructed from the pulpit to engage 
in polygamy, even at its height in the late 1850s only 
twenty to forty percent of the males adhered to these 
exhortations, Members were convinced the United 
States Supreme Court would uphold this reality of 
Mormon life — but in 1879, Reynolds v. the United States 
declared that although the federal system could not 
interfere with “mere religious belief . . . [it] may with 
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practice... ” After, according to one Mormon, the 
faithful placed “the Supreme Court on one side, and 
the Lord on the other...“ 

Federal involvement meant that many of the 
“cohabs”” — as they were called — would either have 
to abandon their multiple wives, or go to jail. Many 
chose to go to jail. The change in their lives was 
stariling. One of the faithful wrote 

Oh! The awful Scene that met My Eyes. I could 
precive dark ugly Visages in human Shape each one 
twas sucking a dirty Pipe the smoak darkened the cell 
till you could Scarsely distinguish anything inside, 

‘The dense clouds of smoak inited from the Pipes turned 

‘me heart Sick . . . We looked around or rather groped 

out way to one corner of the Cell where we found an 

empty dirty bunk with some Straw in it & torn or 
tattered Bed Tick. One of the inmates informed us that 
wns our Bunk to Sleep in . 
Given the astounding pressure on the church to 
retreat, president Wilford Woodrugg “issued a public 
announcement in 1890 which advised church mem- 
bers against contracting new public marriages . . . 
But, according to Van Wagoner, 

Church-sanctioned polygamy continued on a covert 

basis until 1904, however, when President Joseph F. 

Smith, under congressional pressure, authorized the 

excomntunication of all who continued to perpetuate 

this practice . 


Polygamy did not end with the pronouncement 
from Salt Lake City. And harrassment did not end 
until the late 1950s, Short Creek, Arizona, home to 
several dozen Mormon “fundamentalists,” was vis- 
ited by law enforcement agents several times in the 
30's and in July of 1953, was raided by 
one hundred heavily-armed law enforcement offi- 
cials ... The posse tons accompanied by national 
guardsmen, the Arizona attorney general, superior 
and juvenile court judges, policewomen, nurses, doc- 
tors, twenty-five carloads of newspapermen, and 
twelve liquor control agents. 
Van Wagoner reports: 
They expected to find the community sleeping. Instead 
they found most members of the colony grouped 
around the city flagpole singing “America” while the 
‘American flag was being hoisted . . . Upon comple- 
tion of the necessary legal work, the male prisoners 
were led to private cars and taken to jail in Kingman. 
Mothers refused to leave their children, all of whom 
had been declared wards of the state, and it was nearly 
a week before the confusing array of children and wives 
could be straightened out by the officials. The women 
‘and 263 children were then loaded on five large buses 
for the 400-mile trip to Kingman 
The citizens of Short Creek were outraged and — 
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ultimately — so were Mormons of Arizona and Utah, 
civil libertarians, state legislators, and newpapers, 
although the Deseret News said that it hoped that “Gov- 
ernor Pyle will make good his pledge to eradicate the 
illegal practices conducted there before they become a 


cancer of the sort that is beyond human repair 


Such impromptu morality —often the province of 


state administrators — wasa failure. Within two years 
all the children had been returned to their parents. 
Men returned from jail, resolved to “live the princi- 
ple” of polygamy. One stated before his parole board: 


having more than one wife . . . is an essential 
part of my religious belief, and I firmly believe that if 
keep the covenants I made with these women and my 
‘god, Iwill have them in the eternal worlds after this life 
is ended; and before I would break these covenants, T 
would remain in this prison the remainder of my lifes 
yes, before I would break these covenants, I would go to 
that gas chamber over there 


The conclusion, as reported by the author: 


Public opposition to the handling ofthe Black case and 
the 1953 Short Creek raid, plus the unacceptable finan- 
cial burden on taxpayers, evidently altered the way 
many Americans, particularly Mormons, viewed 
prosecution of polygamy 


And Newsweek magazine reported little cooperation 
from people who lived in Utah: 


«citizens were irked that the drive against the 
Fundamentalist sect was being financed . . . by a 
secret appropriation never revealed to press and pub- 
lic... and [further] many a Utah Mormon takes 
‘quiet pride in his polygamous forebears and is inclined 
to be lenient toward the Fundamentalists 


So — what are we to make of it all? 
Many American women are offended by a system 
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which makes them no more than a breeding farm for 
males. Indeed, the reality of multiple wives may have 
been a sacrament for the husband, but it was devilish 
for the women. George Tanner, a Utah educator and 
polygamous son, wrote, 
T doubt there was a woman in the church who was in 
any way connected with polygamy who was not heart 
sick . . . They would not admit it in public because of 
their loyalty to the church . . . the women try to be 
brave, but no woman is able to share a husband whom 
she loves with one or more other women. 
And a Sadie Johnson reported “If anyone in this world 
thinks plural marriage is not a trial, they are 
wrong... ” The author comments: 


Church members, recognizing that the eyes of the 
world were upon them, may have been inclined to put 
forth a sanitized “storybook polygamy” publically 
rather than portraying the real hardships involved in 
trying to live the practice 


‘JOHM TAYLOR. GEORGE Q. CANNOM. 
To be Paid for the Arrest of John Taylor 
and George Q. Cannon. 

— eee = 
Tee *Ternforsation that wit tend te the ervaat of” 


JOHN TAYLOR, 


President of the Mormon Church, and 


George Q. Cannon, 


teaching a 
$500 will be paid for Cannon alone, and 
$300 _for Taylor. 


To some of us, the early history of religions is a 
delight, because it demonstrates fallibility in humans! 
attempt to work what they perceive as the command 
of the divine which, as always, may be viewed but 
dimly through the myriad of human prejudices and 
ego problems. Comic aspects will always be glossed 
over by later church historians. Those who study early 


Catholic history find that Church leaders believed in 
abortion, priestly marriage, and metempsychosis. 
Those who read the late Renaissance history of the 
church find that the acts of witch-burnings and the 
Inquisition were all a product of belief that Papal zeal 
was an honest reflection of the will of God. Abortion 
was not seen to be a sin in the Mother Chruch before 
1869, leading the impious to ask if those who practiced 
it in those far-off times are now assigned to hell for 
wrongful acts or to heaven because they were not 
adequately apprised of the truth 

‘The Catholics are not the only sect to be cursed (or 
blessed) with a strange and contradictory history of 
teachings and practice. Those who read the early 
writings of Luther will find a man who was as violent 
and bad-tempered and as diabolical in vengeance as 
Joseph Smith. Those who investigate the early cir- 
cumecision ceremonies in Judaism will find a very 
strange ritual indeed on the part of the rabbi. Those 
who seek the origins of the word “Quaker” will find 
tales of ritual madness in early church ceremonies. 
‘And those who are willing to read the early sayings of 
Billy Graham, Jerry Falwell, and Pat Robertson will 
find some amazing statements about “negroes,” the 
blindness of the poor, or the exact nature of the divine. 
Because religion grows out of humans, it seems that 
the practice and words of the early leaders reveal more 
than they (or their followers) would want to remember 
concerning Divine Beliefs on the subject of hates, vir- 
ulence, and egoism, not to say anti-social acts. 

Most Mormons who are part of the “Moder” 
church tend to be officious and puritan. It is no acci- 
dent that Howard Hughes in his last days relied on 
several followers of Smith to do his dirty work, 
because he knew they were honest, wouldn’t get 
soused on the job, and would follow his every com- 
mand, Richard Nixon relied on members of the Wash- 
ington stake for much the same reason. 

It is fun to look back at the wildness of a sect’s 
carly history: to realize (no matter how much they may 
deny it) that the early leaders were panderers and 
reprobates and miscreants (no more nor less than the 
rest of us). No matter how Holier Than Thou they may 
profess to be, we will always remember that Joseph 
Smith was not and is not the oversanitized, silver- 
plated divinely-inspired character that they try to 
palm off on us, but was, instead, a goat-footed, 
inspired, temperamental, wild-eyed, extremely tal- 
ented and organization-minded philanderer who was, 
indeed, somuch more human than the mannekin they 
keep trying to thrust on us from out of the black hole of 
history. 


—LORENZO W. MILAM 
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He understood image; 
he had charisma and he 


knew how to use it. 


FRANKLIN OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


BY ESMOND WRIGHT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS; 1986. 


his is a very pleasing 

book. It is a biography 
in the English style, thematic and stylish. Franklin’s 
very long, eventful life is summarized. His important 
achievements are emphasized. His life is given shape 
by the framework imposed by the author. The writing 
is fluid and graceful, and care is taken to present a 
balanced and accurate portrait of Benjamin Franklin in 
the context of his times—as observed and interpreted 
by the author, Esmond Wright. 

In the American style of scholarly biography 
every known fact and detail of the life is included and 
the narrative account proceeds—picaresque style— 
from first day to last, as in Dumas Malone's Jefferson, 
Pusey’s Charles Evan Hughes, or Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s Washington. This technique produces a big, fat 
book—sometimes hypnotic, but essentially endless 
accumulation of fact and detail which, like Churchill’s 
pudding, lacks theme. American biography is useful 
for reference, but English biography gives a good 
read. Wright's Franklin of Philadelphia is a good read. 

Discussing a new biography of FDR in a recent 
issue of The Fessenden Review, this reviewer remarked 
that Roosevelt, like Franklin, presented the biogra- 
pher an insurmountable problem. No single author 
could hope to comprehend, much less appraise the 
full achievement of these men over the whole spec- 
trum of their activities and interest. Franklin, for 
example, was active in many fields over six decades in 
public life, There could be no satisfactory biography, I 
said. Well, perhaps, I was wrong. Wright doesn’t 
cover everything of importance in Franklin’s life—but 
he comes close 

Franklin, was, after the death of Newton, the 
premier scientist and inventor of his age. Although 
weak in mathematics, his work on electricity was 


important, and it achieved for hima world-wide repu- 
tation in natural philosophy—as the sciences were 
then called. The French received him as a genuine 
philosopher. 

Franklin's inventions—the lightning rod, the 
stove, the bifocals—were designed to improve the lot 
and the safety of the common man. Franklin took no 
patents on his inventions. He wished to see them used 
as widely as possible. 

Franklin’s work in local government in Phila- 
delphia and at the state level produced all sorts of 
innovations—public schools, public-supported hospi- 
tals, public health system, street lighting, police and 
fire departments. 

Almost singlehandedly, Franklin brought the 
Enlightenment and its writings—Locke, Horne, 
Adam Smith, ete—to the New World. A successful 
book seller, printer, and publisher, he imported books 
and magazines for his stores from Europe; he culled 
the latest European journals to find the material for his 
many publications which circulated throughout the 
colonies. His sensible editorial comments had much 
influence on the movement for independence. 

He had a military career during the French and 
Indian wars in Western Pennsylvania. He used the 
military skills he learned on the frontier in his diplo- 
matic work during his mission to France at the time of 
the Revolution. 

He was an extraordinarily successful diplomat. 
He was surely responsible for bringing the French 
King’s government into the Revolution on the side of 
the American rebels. And whatever John Jay or John 
Adams might claim, he was surely the principal archi- 
tect of the ensuing Peace Treaty with Great Britain, 

Most important of all, perhaps, Franklin was one 
of the founding patriots. He was a member of the 
subcommittee with Jefferson which composed the 
Declaration of Independence. Upon its signing, it was 
the famed Dr. Franklin who said on the steps of Inde- 
pendence Hall, “Gentlemen, we must now all hang 
together or we shall most assuredly hang separately.” 
At the age of eighty-three, in failing health, he served 
as a member of the Constitutional Convention; he did 
not miss a session. People complained that he slept 
through most of the hard sessions and alll of the boring 
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ones. Nevertheless, his presence was important and 
his influence essential. This was his wise advice to the 
delegates, “I confess that there are several parts of this 
Constitution which I do not at present approve . . . . 
The opinions'| have had of its errors, | sacrificed to the 
public good, Ihave never whispered a syllable of them 
abroad. Within these walls they were born and here 
they shall die. I hope, therefore . . . that we shall act 
heartily and unanimously in recommending this Con- 
stitution, wherever our influence may extend, and 
tum our future thoughts and endeavors to the means 
of having it well administered.”” 

Over his long career which extended across the 
whole of the eighteenth century, Franklin spoke with 
an American voice, lived in an American manner. He 
wore plain cloth and his famed beaver hat when he 
attended court at Versailles and Windsor. He became 
for more than a century the very symbol of the simple, 
practical, liberty-loving American, a Rousseau-like 
wiseman from the New World. Perhaps at heart, 
Franklin was the first of the modern public relations 
men. He understood image; he had charisma and he 
knew how to use it. 

Aone volume biography of aman and his times— 


particularly a man such as Franklin—cannot avoid 
summarization and generalities. In this case, they are 
fairly made, although at times the reader may feel he is 
reading the professor's lecture notes: the six causes of 
the Revolutionary War, the four principles of mercan- 
tilism. There is more detail at the front of the book than 
there is at the back. It is as though the author acceler- 
ated on the home stretch. At the beginning, there is a 
lovely, almost lyric description of the Philadelphia of 
Franklin's youth which runs a full chapter. Yet, at the 
end of the book the Constitutional Convention and 

Franklin's role receive barely more than a page. 
Because this is a gentlemanly biography, there is 
little psychological analysis of Franklin’s personality 
or behavior. Certainly, some strange sadistic and sex- 
ual things were going on beneath his genial facade— 
but we learn very little about this. We see, instead, his, 
good works; we come to know him as the good person 
he was. We neverfind out what makes him tick. This is 
too bad, but Franklin of Philadelphia is not that sort of 
book. It is, rather, a one-volume biography of the 

traditional sort, and it is fine, just the way it is. 
HUGH GALLAGHER 


MORNING AFTER THE STORM 


It rained all of yesterday 
and then all night: 


Tiny beetles falling, 


piling in the gutters. 


They were dead 


flame-bright bodies 


shells striking the cobblestones 
a whisper: statistica statistica. 


Last week it was red pebbles 


rattling like hailsiones. 
Flower petals and black feathers before that 
swirling so you couldn't breathe. 


In the morning 


always a yellow haze 
the smell of sulfur and ozone 
and still no water for the gardens. 


We remain good Christians 
though this morning a little doud 


dropped a bus tire 


through the roof of the church. 


— BRUCE P. H. ROGERS 


reprinted from Abmavis, 2518 Gregory, Madison WI 


HISTORIA DE GALICIA 


BY RAMON VILLAR PAZ, ALIANZA EDITORIAL, CALLE 
MILAN 38, MADRID, SPAIN; 1985. 


recall well the trip that I 

took to Galicia, paid for 
by my college. I took the Talgo, Spain's fastest train, 
from Madrid to Santiago de Compostela. The land- 
scape changed from solid granite mountain rock, to 
the lush grape-vined valleys. For the first time in my 
life, I was suffering from a broken heart. 

I thought of the love I had left behind: the sweet 
but astringent smell of her hair, the strange way her 
eyes became brighter but, at the same time, darkerand 
more mysterious as she told me her secrets, or what I 
thought were her secrets. And the last night above the 
bodega “El Sangre de Los Toros,” when we for the 
first time came to know what exists, always has 
existed, always will exist between a man and a 
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peoples of the northwest, you had a friend forlife. The 
‘taain wound itself through the breathless terrain, pass- 
ing through Orense, dark and dramatic as it was with 
the fogs of nightiall, the fogs of my uncertainty of 
leaving a person behind who was webbed into my 
every thought. I could see, perched in tiny farms at 
the edge of the cliffs, women wearing black, digging 
into the cold and barren earth for a few potatoes for 
their families, cutting the thick sawgrass for their 
caltle, 

‘The sun is setting, and its redness reminds me of 
the fire now past, and, too, the thickness that trickles 
from the shoulders of the bull as it stands there, its 
eyes turning suspicious as it begins to comprehend — 
for the first time, and forthe last—that life contains, in 
a circle of cries, a quick and brutal death. 

It is nine thirty. The train stops. I lean out the 
window, sniffing the cold wet sharp air of Galicia 
‘There isa road that parallels the tracks, a stone road. It 
may have been there for five hundred, a thousand 
years. All traffic has stopped. An old woman, in her 
black shawl, looks round with eyes as wideandas blue 


The Gallegans have red hair, blue eyes. 
Some think they descended from the Celts, 
that they came here long before the birth of Christ. 


woman; the pleasure that surrounded us as a moun- 
tain of fire; the gaping fears that circumscribed our 
desire; and the easeful jointure — what Browning had 
called “a teasing into the bloody wound of the heart.”” 

It was a cry that came with the joining of our 
ignorance and our knowledge; and it blended with the 
cties of the Madrilenos below, drinking copita after 
copita of red wine. Their bawling melded with somany 
lessons we were learning to forget in the half-light — 
she and I — our bodies monsters on the bare white 
walls. Afterwards, I often thought of what Ernest 
Hemingway had said: to the Spaniards, love is a 
flower to be smelled but once, never to be thrown 
away, even after the petals turn brown and frail. 
“What, indeed, is love?” I asked myself. 

After this nebula of a night, [ arose quietly, with 
the pale sun. I pulled on my clothes, looking but for a 
moment at one who would sleep through our parting 
(hers was such a frail figure under the stark white 
sheet). I went directly to the Estacion del Norte and 
bought myself a ticket to Galicia 

The Madrilenos had told me that the Gallegans 
had no class. Yet Iwas to find that once you knew the 
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as the cornflowers. She looks wildly around her, 
saying over and over again that she and her ox-drawn 
cart, a cart with spokes taller than she is, were both 
here long ago, and she is damned if she is going to 
move any faster. Thus the independence of the 
Gallegans. 


In my months there, I learned that the people of 
this region were so different than the Castellanos, or 
the Andalucians, or the Basques to the west. Many 
Gallegans have red hair, blue eyes. Some think that 
they descended from the Celts, that they came here 
ong before the time of the birth of Christ. When 
Francisco Franco came to power, he tried to ban the 
Gallegan language from the schools and homes. It 
didn’t work. Their words had been here for two 
thousand years — and Franco for only forty. They 
knew he would pass, and their language and ways 
would continue. 

And it is this commitment to the past that has 
created the “minifundio” plots ofland, helped them to 
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maintain pagan religions, the purity of traditions 
which grows from their “corazones."’ Still, this reluc- 
tance to change has harmed as well as helped. The 
institutions are decrepit. The class of nobles is pitiful 
and weak, and the poverty has caused massive out- 
migrations, and a sub-developed economy. 

earned great deal about the Gallegan life when 
I went to a farm to ask for a room. This is what 
happened: 

Twas living in an apartment in Santiago. It wasno 
larger or more cheerful than a garage. The walls 
constantly leaked moisture, and I could hear the land- 
lady wheezing all night long in her room next to mine. 
She would get up early to sniff out the dirt that had 
accumulated in the past twenty-four hours. [ would 
be wakened — me on my mattress on the floor — by 
her scratching the dirt off the walls outside, next to my 
head. In fact, her favorite expression (she spoke alittle 
English from her time in London) she would say “I 
worked so hard so my daughter would never have to 
‘scratch’ the tiles.” 

Her husband had the gout, and a case of 


tesagro, where a dozen or so families lived hidden 
from the dusty main road 

It was four in the afternoon. We walked down a 
dirt road to the house of the sister of Raul, who was 
now drunk. We banged on the door, and banged 
again. Raul fell asleep leaning against the stone wall. 
Itappeared that there was no one home. I woke him 
up, and he lurched through the door (it turned out to 
be unlocked) into the back room. “Oh, no,” I said to 
myself. “Theyre eating. We are interrupting.” 1 
thought of the mealtime the way Americans do:a time 
of silence and isolation, where no one ever intrudes. 

Then I thought: “This is a big family. They must 
eat well.” The table was twenty-five feet long. People 
were packed side-by-side. The room was filled with 
smoke, that smoke which, certainly, must be the most 
pervasive smell of Europe: burning dark tobacco, the 
smell of Gauloise or El Faro or Stromboli cigarettes, the 
black tobacco hanging from the end of the flattened 
white cylinder, the dim red-coal flame, and that rich 
thick burning smell, penetrating everything and 
everywhere, the smell there on your jacket when you 


An old woman, in her black shawl, 


looks around with eyes as wide and as blue 


as the cornflowers. 


“nerves,” and would sit all day long in his chair near 
the front patio, and complain about the weather. As 
you talked to him, his head would turn back and forth, 
his eyes would swivel about like searchlights, looking, 
for trouble or danger. He used to play the drums in 
London, and he had to leave, he told me, because his 
“nerves” got so bad. His wife would bring him glasses 
of hot milk, to calm him, until he yelled at her, told her 
to go away, stop bothering him 

There was a butcher next door, by the name of 
Raul. He was fat, and his smock was streaked with the 
red and brown blood of the creatures he sacrificed 
daily to satisfy the appetites of Santiago de Com- 
postela. He told me about his sister, and her stone 
house in the country. I told him [ was but a poor 
American student, studying ethnography. I told him] 
wanted to study Gallegan life in the country. After he 
got off work, we took the bus, 15, which wheezed and 
clanked up hill and down dale. Raul drank from a fat 
wineskin of tinto, which he spilled down his front — 
purple drops pausing on the hairs on his chest before 
they joined the sweat trickling down. We went forty 
kilometers to the north, to a tiny town named Mon- 


take it off for the night and accidentally brush thelapel 
against your nose, and you wonder “Where did that 
smell come from,” and then you know at once, for itis 
the smell of bars, the very streets of Europe 

‘There was in that cavernous room the sound of 
laughter, and clinking glasses, and forks banging on 
dishes, and talking, talking, talking. Wine glasses 
filled with good hearty red wine, thick glasses, full, or 
half-full, with “beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” 
Huge hunks of yellow cheese on everyones’ plates; 
huge pieces of lamb; great bowls of potatoes, cooked 
their shirts” (as they say here); trays of pastry and 
bread. And, suddenly, silence. 

Blue eyes, and green eyes, and brown eyes. All 
tumed towards us. Men with a day or two growth of 
beard. Women with dark faces. Girls with white 
faces. Boys with huge eyes. Old men with wrinkles so 
deep you could lose yourself, or your thoughts, in 
them. Old grannies so thin and toothless you'd think 
they would be blown about in the next windstorm. 
But most of all, eyes, all focused on the two of us, or, 
more obviously, on me, standing six feet three, a clean 
blonde American, so tall in my olive drab fatigues, my 


knapsack over my shoulder, me standing over all 
these strangers, with their laughter choked off, their 
eyes on me, and everywhere, the lusty smell of El Faro 
cigarettes. 

“Hola, Raul,” one beefy man said. His cheeks 
were like fat hams. “Hola, Raul. Raul, hola,” and the 
chorus was taken up. And my friend, the drunken 
butcher, who had eaten most of a bottle of wine before 
we arrived, said “Hola, mira...” Look, he said. 
Here is my American friend, Joselito de San Diego. He 
is a friend. He is hungry. He needs wine, and food. 
And they pushed aside, making room for us between a 
wizen toothpick of a woman, who tweeted and twit- 
tered like a bird, smiling toothlessly at me, laughing 
with me, and next to her, a shy young girl, of fifteen, 
with great green eyes, that looked to me like the 
glaciers of Galicia, the great glaciers that had rumbled 
over this dark country so many millions of years ago, 
and had barely withdrawn, leaving the tumbled grey 
stones, the sharp up-pointed hills, the torturous freez- 
ing cold lakes, lakes with a green that could be no 
different than the green in the eyes of this shy child, 


“Give him anything he wants, our son!" and I speak to 
them in my castellano until, until after a time, after a 
short time, the magic potion, the secret ingredient in 
the red wine makes it possible for me to begin to 
understand not only their Gallegan words, but their 
thoughts, and their joy, and the great mountainous 
freedom of their lives, these people of Galicia who 
speak to me in magic tongues, and I begin to respond 
in the magic tongue, given me by this divine nectar. 
“Does the family always eat this well?” I ask the 
oldest son with wild red hair at the head of the table. 
“My sister has gotten pregnant, and married,” he 
says. His eyes are merry and when he smiles, I can see 
the “purple-stained mouth’ from the wine. “Both 
families are here,” he says, “together for the first time. 
This is the tradition. A great ‘comida,’ when you get 
married. And you,” he said, winking and nodding, 
puffing on his cigarette, “You must stay with us. They 
say you want to get to know us and our way of life. 
You are welcome to work here, and eat with us, and 
live as a Galician. You are welcome . . . “he said. He 
used the Gallegan word, “grazdios,” which means 


I thought of the mealtime the way Americans do: 
a time of silence and isolation, 


where no one ever intrudes. 


barely a girl, a girl who had grown to life after the 
glaciers had departed, a girl who, blushing, sat next to 
me, all through this great and noisy wedding, as if it 
were our wedding, this wedding of the stranger from 
California and the girl who had lived here all her life, 
had never before seen a huge American, with such a 
great hank of blonde hair, sitting straight up, eating 
huge portions of food with his hands so huge 
“Whois he?” they ask. “Jose, where do you come 
from?” And I begin to explain in my best Castillian 
who] am, and where [come from, and why. (Ido not 
tell them about my broken heart. Not yet.) And they 
say ‘Si. Si, amigo.” And they fill my glass with wine, 
great hearty red wine, red wine they make them- 
selves, as good as the stew they call ““Estufa 
Pasionata.” They place it before me, with the great 
hunks of peasant bread. They treat me as if! am a 
guest of honor . . . no, listen, they treat meas if lama 
long-lost son, the Ulysses who has wandered off to 
fight a great battle thousands of leagues away, who is, 
now wandered home, now, at last, home again, and 
who— along with the bride — is to be honored for his 
magnificent return, Manda cavallo,” they say — 


both “welcome” and “God's good grace.” Everyone 
laughed, and rapped their glasses with their forks, 
and stamped their feet, so the walls shook, and they 
said over and over again, ““Grazdios, Jose. Jose, 
Grazdios.” 


We worked hard cleaning out the stalls, and milk- 
ing the cows, and cutting fresh sawgrass for the ani- 
mals. We also collected potatoes, three loads a day, 
called “‘moitas patacas.” And indeed I learned a great 
deal about Galicia and the Gallegans. They taught me 
about their traditions, customs, husbandry. For 
instance, each day they come out and kiss their cows, 
for they feel that if the animals feel loved, they will 
produce and reproduce freely. 

‘They taught me how to lay the stones that they 
use for fences and for their houses, laying the stones in 
special traditional hexagonal patterns that bring good 
luck, and keep away the “‘diafnos,” the trolls who will 
make the milk sour, kill the goats, and eat the babies. 
They told me about the “brujas” — the women to 
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whom they went for the cure, when sick. If their baby 
boy came down with the croup, they would take him 
toa witch. She would bathe him, and throw out the 
water, muttering afew words. The baby’s sickness, so 
they believe, would be thrown out with the bath 
waier. 

They taught me how to seed the roofs, to make a 
weatherproof and insulating cover for their homes 
and barns, the special seeds to use for this, ones that 
will not weight down the dormers, but will create 
plants to be of perfect height to protect against the 
dark winter storms. They taught me about how to 
chase away the magpies, but you never kill them, 
because it is bad luck, and if you do it, you are con- 
demned to return to earth a hundred times a hundred 
times over as a magpie. They taught me their great 
sense of pride, and the history of their culture. 


This volume is written in the most understand- 
able language, accounting simply for centuries of his- 
tory, change, growth, ina mere 200 pages. Yet, it is no 
bare-bones exposition. Paz discusses an evolution 
through a critique of political institutions (or lack of 
them) —with an overlay of social and cultural themes. 
He describes the “Castro” culture during the rule of 
the Romans; the Compostelan era which coincided 
with the period of feudal agriculture, traditional cul- 
ture; the Ironandina wars, with the years of maturity 
under the “Antiguo Regimen” — a time of industrial- 
ization; then the poverty of agriculture and the mas- 
sive out-migration of the Caciquismo. Finally, the 
change and upheaval of the twentieth century (Galicia 
was less bitterly fought over than other parts of Spain 
during the Civil War) and the coming of the Constitu- 
tion of 1978, with a partially autonomous political sys- 
tem. 


But Paz is also a man with a message. He speaks 
vehemently against the conservative, even back- 
wards, Gallegan politicians. He argues that the evolu- 
tion of the region has given us little change. He claims 
that the regional and national monarchists from this 
region have an excessive loyalty to the memory of 
Francisco Franco. 

And yet, with all this, I detect a certain lack. It 
may be from my own experience. Because [lived with 
and worked with a lower middle-class Gallegan farm- 
ing family, I find a certain spareness in Paz’ descrip- 
tion of this backbone of Galicia. Certainly the exodus 
from the country (in 1900, almost ninety percent of 
Gallegans lived and worked on the farm; in 1973, the 
figure was closer to 50 per cent) and from the region (in 
1900, scarcely 100,000 pesetas were remitted from 
America; by 1925, the figure was 8,000,000 pesetas). 
All this has affected the rural element in a region 


which now totals almost 3,000,000 people. 
But it seems to me that the glory of a people, a 
proud and wise people, with their pagan religions 
(still, after so long) and their almost medieval belief in 
the land, could better be conveyed than with the mere 
recitation of facts and figures. But then again, perhaps 
‘one would have to live for weeks at the farm of the 
drunken butcher Raul's sister — with the cows and 
sheep and the icons of ancient religions, ancient 
imprecations to gods from thousands of years ago still 
not dead — one would have to experience these in 
person to be able to write a book that could be titled 

Historia — Y Personalidad — de Galicia. 
— JOSE DIEGO 


MY GUY 


You're a one man plague loose upon the land 
your whole life is one sordid drunken one-night stand 
except you don’t stay the night — ever — do you? 


You have already shot your curdied 
poison into a woman and fled 

cackling from her thighs 

before you even fix her in the sights 

of your permanently erect weapon of doom. 


you're a one man plague loose upon the land 
‘a one horned rabid warthog 

from satan’s worst nightmare. 
your giant swollen pecker gouges the soil 
as you charge 
snorting and howling your promises of love. 
scabs creep from your hide, fanged shrews 
you shake your wretched body 

your disease flies off you like napalm. 


the sole instinct in your rotted maggot brain? 
to infect with your poison 

stab and infect and leave her to discover 

the disease 

growing in her secret soft violet love canal. 


poison her beyond recognition. 
poison her beyond redemption 
stab and infect and leave her to die 
slowly and 

alone 

grieving for you. 


You're a one-man plague alright. A one man plague. 
— LAURA DALTRY 


VOLUME E 


CITY OF NETS 


A Portrait of Hollywood in the 1940s 
BY OTTO FRIEDRICH, HARPER & ROW; 1986, 


Inher last year, 1981 . . . her rightarm began to 
swell to monstrous size. It weighed almost sixty 
pounds and had to be covered with a shawl, and she had 
to hold it up with her left arm. “I am fighting my 
dragon, my arm,” she wrote to a friend. “I cannot get 
free of it, that is, 1 cannot have it amputated, thus I 
fight him T call him my dog, I joke with him: 
“You are not a dragon, you are a dog, a nasty sick dog. 
Come on, let's go walking.’ Then, carrying him as a 
sick dog, we go walking together, to see the sun and the 
trees and the people. While walking, I think: ‘Ingrid, it 
could could go worse. You could have gone blind and be 
incapable of seeing the sun 


© ended she of Ana- 

stasia and Intermezzo 
and of Casablanca, Stromboli, Notorious and The Bells of 
St. Mary's. Ingrid Bergman, in her sixty-seventh year 
battled with the dragon, walked the dog, died of can- 
cer in London. We suppose that Otto Friedrich 
included her painful, wry anecdote at the very end of 
City of Nets not because it is as haunting and poetic as 
Ms. Bergman's performances were, but perhaps 
because he thinks it sums up what has become of that 
industrial art form so dependent on the sun. Certainly 


his isa dark vision of the movie business in The City of 
Angels. 

Not to say the darkness of his vision is without 
basis, On the contrary, the film industry has chewed 
upand spat out scores of creative, sensitive, delightful 
people. But, though Mr. Friedrich has carefully 
organized his material (giving us a lifetime supply of 
Hollywood anecdotes), he has failed to convey what it 
is that drew people — pulled them really — to film- 
making. Sure, there were and are forturies to be made, 
but beyond that there is a magic, transcendent ele- 
ment in the making and viewing of motion pictures. A 
phenomenon which few have been able to resist. 

Bertolt Brecht, for one. It was Brecht’s play, The 
Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, which supplied 
Friedrich’s title: 

Somewhere in an America of Brecht's own imagining, 

«a battered truck carrying three fugitives from justice 

broke down and sputtered to a halt “in a desolate 
region.”” “We can't goon,” said Fatty, the bookkeeper. 
“But we've gol to keep going,” said Trinity Moses 
“But ahead of us is only the desert,” said Fatty. “Very 
well, if we can’t go farther up, we'll stay down 


here . . . " said the Widow Begbick. “Let us found a 
city here and call it ‘Mahagonny,’ which means ‘city of 
nets." “ 


Though Brecht had multiple misadventures while 


attempting to be a scriptwriter in Hollywood, it was at 
the other end of the country, in Washington D.C., 
testifying before the House Un-American’ Activities 
Committee, where he found the sharks with the 
sharpest teeth, 
Brecht was known neither for his charm nor good 
looks. Elsa Lanchester said of him: 
He smoked awful cigars . .. Or perhaps the passing 
through Brecht made the smoke come out with the 
sourest, bitterest smell... He hadn't many teeth 
and his mouth opened in a complete circle, so you'd see 
one or two little tombstones sticking out of this black 
hole. A very unpleasant sight 
nevertheless it seems unlikely he posed a threat to the 
Republic. But, nevertheless, he was called before the 
Committee. 
“One of Brecht’s friends later remarked,’" 
Friedrich writes, 
that the whole session resembled a zoologist being 
cross-examined by apes. But if the apes were known for 
their blundering ignorance, the zoologist was no less 
notable for his dissembling, his mixture of lies and 
equivocations, his pretense of not understanding 
English combined with a pretense of desiring to please. 
Thus: 
ROBERT STRIPLING (chief investigator): Have you 
attended any communist party meetings? 
BRECHT: No, I don't think so . 
].PARNELL THOMAS (chairman of the committee): 
Well, aren't you certain? 
BRECHT: No — 1 am certain, yes 
THOMAS: You are certain you have never been to 
Communist Party meetings? 
BRECHT: Yes, | think so. 
THOMAS: You are certain? 
BRECHT: I think T am certain. 
THOMAS: You think you are certain? 
BRECHT: Yes, I have not attended such meeting: 
my opinion. 
And soon... Brecht denied much of what he had 
thought and written and argued for at least twenty 
years... Heacknowledged only that asa playwright 
concerned with history, he “‘had to study Marx's ideas 
about history.” Stripling made one last try: "Have you 
ever made application to join the Communist party?” 
Brecht's denial was worthy of Saint Peter: “No, no, 
no, no, no, never.” 
Igor Stravinsky found his way to Hollywood. 
He'd begun his Symphony in C in Paris but attributed 
one passage in the last movement to viewing “the 
neon glitter of Los Angeles’ boulevards from a speed- 
ing automobile.” It was in Los Angeles that he wrote 
his Sonata for Two Pianos, the Symphony in Three 
Movements and Mass. 
“I wonder if you'd like to doa little ballet with 
me,” said George Balanchine on the telephone, long 
distance, “a polka, perhaps.”” 


“For whom?” said Stravinsky. 

“For some elephants,” said Balanchine. 

A pause. 

“How old?” said Stravinsky. 

“Very young,” said Balanchine 

Another pause. 

“All right,” said Stravinsky. “If they are very 
young elephants, I will do it.” 

Thus was born “Circus Polka,’ which was actu- 
ally performed in 1942 by a troupe of fifty elephants of 
the Ringling Brothers Circus. 

At the outset Friedrich invokes Nathanael West's 


uy 
The Day of the Locust to set the tone for City of Nets: “He 
was going to show the city burning at high noon, so 
that the flames would have to compete with the desert 
sun and thereby appear less fearful, more like bright 
flags flying from roofs and windows than a terrible 
holocaust... 

West was thirty-five, and a little over a year away 
from his death in a car crash, when his exquisite novel 
of Hollywood's darkside was published in 1939 — it 
sold exactly 1464 copies; in ten years his income from 
four novels had come to $1280.60. Not surprisingly he 
was happy to labor at RKO for a weekly salary of 
$350.00. 
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West worked hard, did as he was told, and seemed 
not to mind the triviality of his assignments. From the 
start, he was more interested in exploring the periph- 
eries of Hollytoood. He told friends of his encounters 
with gamblers, lesbians, dwarfs. He began writing « 
short story about three Eskimos who had been brought 
to Hollyzoood to star in an adventure movie and were 
stranded there after its failure. As the narrator from 
the studio's publicity department remarked, ‘It was 
about Eskimos, and who cares about Eskimos?” 

William Faulkner came to Hollywood for the same 
reason as West: “almost nobody bought his books, not 
even The Sound and the Fury, not even Light in August. 

His first four novels sold an average of two thousand 

copies apiece...“ 

‘M-G-M's slory editor, Sam Marx, asked him to 
start work on a wrestling story for Wallace Beery. “I 
want to write for Mickey Mouse,” said Faulkner quasi 
innocent. When informed that Mickey Mouse 
belonged to Disney studio, Faulkner said, “*Then what 
about newsreels? 1 like cartoons and newsreels.” 
Faulkner couldn’t get himself going on the wres- 
tling movie and after what must have been a rather 
grueling time for both he and Sam Marx, he returned 
to Mississippi and wrote Absalom, Absalom! which 
didn’t sell any better than his other books. He then 

returned to Hollywood and went to work for Daryl F. 

Zanuck at 20th Century-Fox. He was assigned toa film 

being produced by Nunnally Johnson, “a fellow writer 

and fellow southerner . ... who welcomed Faulkner 
to his palatial office with a great show of courtliness.”” 

‘Their first meeting sounds likea scene out of Jerome K. 

Jerome: 


Faulkner responded by reaching into his pocket 
and taking out a pint of whisky, He started to pick at 
the heavy tinfoil that covered the cork but had difficulty 
unsealing the bottle. Dropping his hat to the floor so 
that ie could attack the bottle with both hands, ie cut 
his finger on the tinfoil. He tried to stop the bleeding by 
licking the finger with his tongue. When that failed, he 
looked around for some receptacle but could see nothing 
except his oton hat. According to Roark Bradford, the 
teller of this tale, Faulkner held his dripping finger 
over his hat while he “continued to work, methodically 
and silently, until the bottle was finally uncorked. He 
then tilted it, drank half its contents, and passed it to 
Johnson 

“ ‘Have a drink of whiskey?" he offered. 

“| don't mind if | do,’ said Johnson, finishing off 
the pint, This according to the legend, was the begin- 
ning of a drunk which ended three weeks later, when 
studio sleuths found both Faulkner and Jolunson in an 
Okie camp, sobered them up, and got tiem to work.’ 

Along with tales of producers’ underhanded deal- 
ings, the travails of the writers, mob-run trade unions, 
prejudice, persecution and unfathomable extrava- 
gance, Otto Friedrich lavishes upon us stories of the 


stars — more stars, as Louis B. Mayer would have it, 
than there are in heaven. And one of the biggest stars, 
even into the mid 40s, was Charlie Chaplin. 
Chaplin's problems had to do with getting people 
pregnant. As they might have put it back in the 40s, 
Mr. Chaplin was a little weak in the flesh. When he 
was thirty-five he impregnated sixteen-year-old Lita 
Grey whose uncle practiced law. He threatened to sue 
Chaplin if he didn’t marry Ms. Grey. Chaplin “‘doc- 
ilely took her and her mother to Mexico and got mar- 
ried.” The marriage soon fell apart, and, naturally, 
Lita Grey and her family demanded a large settlement. 
. they filed a fifty-two page document accus- 
ing hint of transgressions ranging from spying to tem- 
porary desertion to infidelity ‘with a certain 
prominent motion picture actress” todemands that the 
young Lita gratify Chaplin's “degenerate sexual 
desires... the act of perversion defined by Section 


288a of the Penal Code of California.” Those who 
consulted Section 2882 of the code discovered that it 
forbade oral sex, even between married couples, ard 
threatened punishment of fifteen years in prison 

By the time all that was settled, Chaplin had to pay 
$625,000 for Lita, $200,000 for the cildren, and 
$950,000 jor the Iaxeyers. 


CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN AND OONA O7NEILL CHtAPainy 


City of Nets is extraordinary and readable — a 
mildly gloomy, occasionally funny page turner with 
scholarly pretensions — even if you only have a pass- 
ing interest in the Hollywood of the 1940s. 

The author has packed just about everything into 
City of Nets except the answer to the question written 
in invisible ink at the bottom of each page. Why? What 
is a movie, what is its power? Why has no-one from 
‘Norman Mailer, Salvador Dali and Thomas Mann to 
Aldous Huxley, Lillian Hellman and Ingrid Bergman 
been able to avoid film’s powerfully seductive ability 
to breath life into narrative? 


DEN REVIEY 


Very few have passed up the opportunity to get 
into the movie business. But no one can bring them- 
selves to write about the luxuriant beauty, sensual 
storytelling power of the motion picture. And 
Friedrich is no exception. He goes on for hundreds of 
pages about the back-stabbing, the awful social and 
legal contracts, but says very little about the astonish- 
ing exhilaration motion pictures provide both the crea- 
tors and the consumers. Despite what anyone says 
about the money, it is the sheer excitement that is so 
intoxicating. There are other far more practical ways to 
amass a fortune if that’s what one is hungry for, but 
after all is said and done, after all the financial diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, after the weeks of six- 
teen hour days compounded by bitter weather and 
‘emotional upheaval have ceased, when 2 movie is 
complete and it has wrung the last bit of energy from 
its makers, everyone involved will get to work on 
another as soon as possible. Movies are the ultimate 
creative device and when a film works the audience 
feels it. It is a magnificent feeling. 

It’s fascinating, so long after the fact, to read of all 
the intrigue and sex and gangsters and money. Otto 
Friedrich’s account is worth your time, but it's also 
worth keeping in mind that at the center of what he 
sees asa cesspool is something that transcends with its 
beauty, its power and its ability to convey emotionand 
ideas. After all, attached to that grotesque, cancerous, 
“nasty sick dog’ was Ingrid Bergman. Yes, it would 
have been more appropriate if Mr. Friedrich had sum- 
med up withanother story about Ms. Bergman; astory 
that more accurately reflects what life and love and art 
and moviemaking and the people who do it all and 
even the very place, Hollywood itself, are all about. 

Fed up with the movies she was being offered by 
her studio, an had written to the Italian director 
Roberto Rossellini — with whom she would later have 
a highly controversial love affair and a child out of 
wedlock — to say she wanted to make a film with him. 
Rossellini was thrilled at the chance of collaborating 
with an actress of her caliber. In january of 1949 he 
travelled from Italy to New York to accept the New 
York Film Critics’ Best Foreign Movie Award for 
Paisan. Upon his arrival he wired Ms. Bergman in 
Hollywood “I JUST ARRIVE FRIENDLY.” She 
answered by cable, she of Anastasia and Intermezzo and 
of Casablanca, Notorious and The Bells of St. Mary's, and 
the film she and Rossellini would soon go away to an 
island to make together, Stromboli. Ingrid, who would 
later battle the dragon, walk the dog, sent a cable to 
Rossellini in New York: “WAITING FOR YOU,” she 
replied, “WAITING FOR YOU IN THE WILD WEST.” 

Rossellini caught the next train to Hollywood. 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


BUMPER STICKER 


he editors award free 
two-year subscriptions 
to The Review for winning entries. You may submit up to 
five nominations. Those who cheat get to spend a full 
week-day afternoon in, say, August of 1987 on an 
extended detour around Highway 95, in Mexico City, 
watching the paperboys and fire-eaters; or, as an alter- 
native, a full weekend on Highway 2, in a baby-green 
Nash Rambler (vintage 1953), driving back-and-forth 
between Minot, North Dakota and Culbertson, Mon- 
tana, in late December or early January, without chains. 
Send all entries to: 
Bumper Sticker Editor 
The Fessenden Review: 
Box 7272 
San Diego, California 92107 


NEW WINNERS, 


All the KOOKIES are not in the jar 
— F. Wisdom 
Houston, Texas 


Make Water for America 
— Paige Marie 
San Diego, California 


Cheap Burgundy is an Oxymoron 
— Y. Gothe 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Gone Flashing 
—G. L. McNiece 
Rome, New York 


Tam the obstacle to universal enlightenment 
— John Thorup 
Tucson, Arizona 


Sticks and stones may break my bones 
But whips and chains excite me 
— Sharon Bozousky 
Greenwich, New York 
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ALLEN GINSBERG INTHE BACKYARD OF HIS BERKELEY COTTAGE, 1955, HE IS IMITATING A GESTUREIN BELLINI'S PAINTING ST. 
FRANCIS IN ECSTASY. 


WHITE SHROUD 


Poems 1980 - 1985 


BY ALLEN GINSBERG, HARPER & ROW; 1986. 


HOWL 


Original Draft Facsimile, Transcript and Variant 
Versions, Fully Annotated by Author, With 
Contemporaneous Correspondence, Account of 
First Public Reading, Legal Skirmishes, Precursor 
Texts & Bibliography 


BY ALLEN GINSBERG, HARPER & ROW; 1986, 


Hepatitis 
affects my kidney stones & high-blood pressure 
Right cheek paralyzed slightly, eyes squints tired, 
lethargy dumps, no one’s abdomen to kiss, 
cock skewed and lumpy erection aches 


Hen Ginsberg will 

scribe poetry about 
anything, anything atall: his stomach, blood pressure, 
cheek, eyes, kidney stone, doubts, fears, anguish, 
bills, wall decorations, lovers and erections. For this 
alone if nothing else, we have to be kind to him, to 
rejoice with him in his skewed, strange, fascinating, 
powerful life. 

In White Shroud, he shows himself to be a lumber- 
ing poet;a marksman sometimes on target, sometimes 
not. Rhythm? Sometimes (he is enough of a student 
of rhythm, nonetheless, tobe able to call up the meters 
of Milton and Pope in the poem “Old Love Story.”) 

Imagery? Some, some good, some so-so. Occa- 
sionally, like Ezra Pound, he'll have this desire to stick 
in everything, I mean everything: dump it in, with the 
morning's mail, the garbage, nail-clippers, old news- 
papers, and whatever else happens to be about: 

Bcomplex bottled, green mint message oil, High 
Blood Pressure nightly Clonadine Hydrochloric pills. 
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alhlete’s foot Tolnaftate cream, newsclip scissors and a 
rusty shoe-last bookweight standing on xeroxed Flying 
‘Saucer papers, 

new ballpoint pens, watch, wallet, loose coins keys 
Swiss army knife... 

Ginsberg'’s collection of detritus doesn’t stop him 
from moving us into and about his current main fears 
— those being (1) impotency; (2) “hideous Public 
Karma,” and (3) awful paranoia. 

This sets him slightly apart from the rest of poets 
who endlessly belabor the flowers, and the fear of 
death, death of children, death of lovers, death of the 
self... 

Doomed guilty layman all my life! these pills causing 
impotency? 

Could | move bookcases & clothes out of my bedroom, 8 
foot desk file cabineis & typewriter 

lothesmall apartment next door N. Y., would that end 
‘my hideous Public Karma, 

Telephones tingling down my spine, pederast paranoid 
hrypnotic burnt out teenage fruiteake poets 

banging the door jor protection from Brain Damaged 
Electric Guitar Police in New Wave Blue Vibration 
Uniforms? . . 

Ginsberg explores all the dibbly doubts and fears, 
the special force of paranoia of all of us: what they are 
doing tous with the medicine, what is happening with 
the bomb, what they are doing in Yugoslavia, what's 
that boy doing banging on the door, what does he 
want, has he been sent in by the Morals Squad, a spy, 
though he seems nice enough, but you can never tell, 
we've been on the list before, and perhaps, what with 
the administration and all, all the fears coming up, 
maybe now is the time they want to crack down on 
fifty-nine year old poets (with kidney stones and grey- 
ing hair and pot belly and impotency). This wouldn't 
be the first time they've tried to hang it on us, remem- 
ber when they decided that Howl was obscene, and 
that miserable San Francisco Collector of Customs, 
and later the District Attorney, Ralph Mcintosh, tried 
to get us, and there was no end of publicity, sure, it 
was scary, because, after all, that’s The Man, with 
Power, Moloch! . . . and god knows what pain they 
can stick us with, what with their public posture of 
Puritanism. And sometimes we look back at the good 
old days, when all we did was hang out together, in 
the back room, on the seedy cot, orin the park, among. 
the coke bottles, and now look atus, is it any different, 
with all the medicine, and the file folders all over the 
floor, and the pills, and our loves and all, it was illegal, 
back then, remember the fear, the fear everytime we 
took someone home, smoked a joint with him, it was 
Felony City then . . 

Enough, I've stayed up all night with these boys 
And all my life enjoyed their handsome joys 

I came with many companions to this Dawn 
Now I'm tired and must set my pen down 


‘Reader, Hearer, this time Understand 

How kind it is for man to love a man . 
Allen Ginsberg still speaks something vigorous now, 
here, thirty years after it all got mooshed together 
there in the Bay Area there when being a poet was 
wine and those shouty, smoky readings, in the dim 
halls rented from the ILWU. It seemed the clan was 
small, small, compact, with its own measure, we at 
least knew everyone who was in there, trying some- 
thing, and you could correspond with William Carlos 
Williams at his New Jersey doctor's office and Ezra 
Pound, there in the booby hatch, just outside Wash- 
ington, Pound with his glinting eyes and strange mad 
vision, his anarchist’s beard, reminding us of another 
strange mad visionary, with the beard, which way 
does your beard point tonight, Walt Whitman? . . 


Angelheaded hipsters 
burning for the ancient 
heavenly connection to 
the starry dynamo in 
the machinery of night. 


When they had us studying Poetry at Berkeley, 
passion wasn’t permitted, neither in the reading norin 
the writing of poetry —and certainly not in the study- 
ing of it. We went from Chaucer to the Renaissance, 
through the Restoration playwrights, then the 
Romantic period, ending up with the Edwardians, 
Passion (the little permitted, tight-lipped passion 
indeed) lay in the clotted fantasies of Fr. Hopkins, and 
in the drunken pyrogenics of Dylan Thomas: they 
slipped the two of them right in there at the end, as if 
an appendix, as if they didn’t really belong in the heart 
of literature, what we called English Literature. The 
closest thing we got to rage and ripping and riot at the 
termination of the class called Modern Poetry 
(although it was already Ancient Poetry) somewhere 
in the white giant's thigh, where we were not to go 
gentle into that good night or D. H. Lawrence, maybe, 
writing about snakes. That was IT. These English 
Departments were run by leachy old alcoholics who 
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brought their rum hot to the evening class and tried 
not to let anyone know that they were sozzled long 
before 9:30, them and their frazzled, adoring, protec- 
tive, fuzz-headed English Teacher Wives who might 
have well been one of The Weird Sisters (in the Year of 
the Big Wind). 
Who is this Slave Master makes 
ime answer letters in his name 
Write poetry year after year, keep up 
appearances 
Why/s this guy oblige me to sit 
meditating, 
shine rocknrall Moon on Midwest Collegeiown 
stages blind in overhead 
spotlights 
femoling out of tune into giant microphones .. 

The head of the department specialized in Shake- 
speare or Wordsworth, and even the few young dan- 
dies that came in from The East towards the end of our 
senior year thought themselves brave if they threw in 
some lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay or Sassoon or 
saints preserve us ¢. e. cummings. It was dry times in 
feeling poetryland, at least for the professionals who 
studied it, and were, ultimately, to teach it. 

We were scared because we were trained to go for 
that degree, there were rules, you know, and restric~ 
tions you know, and the requirement that you go line- 
by-line through the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot” and 
read, read, read the bibliographic material on Emerson 
and Thackeray or Milton and Dryden (Dryden The 
Dry!) as if they were important to us, important to our 
soul, important to our world, important to the stu- 
dents that would be coming to us ten or twenty years 
down the way, asking to explain that passage in "The 
Fair Maid of the West (Parts I & II)” or Swinburne, 
Algernon Charles as in “Laus Veneris;” or perhaps 
“Romeo and Juliet.” (“Sir, what is a ‘poperin-pear’?’) 

To prepare us for this awful if not awesome even- 
tuality they had us chew through the sixteen-hundred 
pages of Baugh and Chew’s History of English Literature 
driving you, me, all of us who weren't automatons 
half-mad until one day, finally, you stop, and you 
think, “Why am I doing all this CRAP? Dryden? 
DRYDEN! Dryden-schmydi 


Do the Meditation Rock 
‘how to meditate 
“cause it's never too late 
‘cause I can't wait 
that it's never too late 


Jf you want to learn 
Til tell you now 

1 tell you how 
it’s just that great 


If you are an old fraud lke me 
(ora lama who lives in Eternity 

The first thing you do when you meditate 

is keep your spine ‘your backbone straight 


Follow your breatt 
to the thought of yr death 


but don’t hang on 
in old Saigon 


Follow your breatl 
whatever you tink 
Do the meditation 
Learn a little Patience 


then thought forms rise 
it's a big surprise 

Do the meditation 

& Generosity 


Right across the bay from where we were wran- 
gling with our tedium — they were doing Poetry. 
Eatingit, sleepingit, drinking it, smokingit, singingit, 
jazzing it, arguing it, everywhere, poetry filling up the 
streets, up out of the gutters, the bars, the windows, 
hanging from the trees, screaming it, Howling it. 
Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti and Snyder and Corso. 

‘And every now and then one of their people 
would turn up in one of our discussion classes. You 
could tell. It was 1958, and the hair would be dish- 
evelled, the fingernails dirty, not like us in our Brooks 
Brothers jackets (Rexroth’s killer jackets) with our ties 
and white button-down Oxford cloth shirts. Did they 
have something we didn’t have? Why were they 
wearing these heavy black, mean-looking leather out- 
fits? Did they come to class on their Harleys? Is that 
what real poets did — wear choppers between their 
legs? 

2 They'd only come to the good classes, like that 
class with Stephen Spender that stood out from all the 
rest of the grey tedious soul-gutting classes with the 
drones of the department there at Berkeley, those on 
tenure, spending their last twenty years on tweeds 
and good scotch, benumbing poor graduate students 
out of their minds. And you wondered how UC 
Berkeley, with all the drudges, had the wit and good 
sense to hire Spender on for a semester? He was so 
gracious, so human. He exuded kindness, and civil- 
ity, even to those students who obviously stood in awe 
of him and his being a live poet, with life feelings, a 
published master . . 

We never had concentrated on his poetry, at least 
not until the day we actually came under his tutelege. 
Wewent outand bought his autobiography, the one in 
which he was more than candid, more than required, 
about love, the love of men, men for men, back there 
in Germany, in 1928, before the Wehrmacht stormed 
across the land, drove outall the poets and writers and 
songsmiths, drove out the Jews, the scientists, the 
philosophers, turned the land into something militant 
and barren, something so rigid that we know we 
would have died there ourselves. Spender and Isher- 
wood and their friends who had come to Germany to 
discover what it was like to be free, and free in their 
love, and while the Nazis and the Communists and a 
thousand revolutionaries were battling it out on the 
streets, the cobble-stoned streets of Munich and Berlin 
and Hamburg, while the poets of France and England 
and America were lying about on the lawns of the 
great German Universities, loving their new freedom, 
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and each other. This was a poet — and what he felt 
and what he loved and what he wanted, he wrote 
about it. Without fear. Without numbing fear, Like 
those people across the bay. 
‘Something evil about you Mr. Viguerie Mr. Falwell 
Robertson Swaggert . . . 
I've seen God as much as any, he doesn’t look like you alone 
He looks like me too, all the homosexuals on earth, 
in Congo, Cities of North America, Rio Barrios — 
He looks like a lavender fairy, Paris salons 1890 
the birds & bees, 
Like an ambidextrous worm, male dogs coupling in the 
‘Alatama parking-tot 
Spender, now spent, in the Berkeley of 1958, his 
white shock of hair, the tiny veins in his nose, and his, 
tiny white hands, a great looming fellow, you sus- 
pected him to be shy, telling you about his love for the 
words of de la Mare and Edward Thomas and Wilfred 
Owen, talking the innate poetry of the language, like 
English or French or Italian or German God knows 
(who did he quote: was it Charles II? — Je parle espagnol 
a Dieu, italien aux femmes, francais aux hommes et allemand 
4 mon cheval — “To God I speak Spanish, to women 
Italian, to men French, and to my horse— German’). 
He said that in Italy they have this sign on all of the 
trains, which says to be careful. They tell you not to 
ean out of the window, and the sign is beautiful 
Italian poetry. It's all around us, if you look. 
Kunming Hotel, I vomited greasy chicken sanduickes 
in moldy bread, on my knees before the white toilet 
retching, a wave of nausea, bowels and bladder loose 
Black on the bathroom floor like my mother groaning 
inn Paterson 1937. I went back to bed 
‘on the twelfth floor, city lights twinkling north, 
Orion in his belt right in the sky, I slept again 


‘Across the Bay there was the ferment going on, 
they were Beat, the beatitudes with a life of red wine 
and singing crazy through the midnight streets. While 
we were dying in our classrooms, they were next door, 
by the Key train, you could take the train, and see 
these characters living their lives, drinking their 
drinks, smoking their dope, raging, fighting, whor- 
ing, laughing in the negro streets, raging against the 
dying by living, living the life of the alive. We were 
dying, and they were living 
“Oh just hanging around 
picking my nose 
I replied, embarrassed 

inn Naropa’s corridor, 

the Sanskrit professor'd saluted me . . . 
What we lost, what we lost by being so careful, we lost 
by being so careful, not able to push ourselves to live 
on theedge, atleast notyet, atleast . . . that wouldn't 
happen until years later, when the first of us tried the 
new change, and difference, that change represented 


by the difference of what we smoked, or put in our 
mouths, or where we hung out, orwhere we marched, 
or how we fought “the system.” The new change, 
when finally, as they had done for so long, we too 
would be able to taste the change. It would take 
awhile, it would take awhile to change, but then too 
we would be able to try the dope and love and booze 
and hating HATING the system, hating the systematic 
destroyers of life, those who destroyed love and lib- 
erty and the freedom to go bananas in the dark and 
seedy apartments in the third floor Victorian walk-up 
with the cockroaches, the roaches, the symbol of our 
new freedom, right? That we could co-exist with 
cockroaches, there right above the Co-Fxistence Bagel 
Shop, drink Cribari for breakfast, feel fusty and angry 
and eat cold lentil soup for lunch, curse the landlord, 
and the country, the military by god, the war, the 
bomb, the bomb hanging over us, the mushroom 
cloud that so crowded our consciousness, that made 
all seem so vain, these fools in Washington wanted to 
Kill us with their mushroom clouds, and we didn't 
even like them, care for them, didn’t even vote for 
them, them and their obscene mushroom clouds. 
What we do in the streets or our dirty grey cots they 
think to be obscene, but what they are doing to the 
world (General Edwin Walker, Curtis LeMay, Sherm 
‘Adams, The Pentagon, that dratted drunken Mamie 
Eisenhower, and Ike. Ike, yikes) was equally, no a 
hundred times more, a thousand times more vile. 

‘They think us obscene, what with our words and 
loves and passions and drinking and smoking, in our 
3rd floor rooms, listening to KPEA (listening to Alan 
Watts or Bob Schutz or Lawrence Ferlinghetti, yeah, 
Ferlinghetti in that spaghetti voice, reciting, again, 
“Dog” who wet on the foot of the Chairman Frances 
Walter of the House Un American Activities Commit- 
tee, or Ferlinghetti giving us, again, what did he callit? 
“4 Tentative Description of a Dinner to Promote the 
Impeachment of President Eisenhower.” (We knew 
their obscenity, we Ariew) 


We knew too what “Howl” meant to this nation 
dying, It was an anthem, the anthem of all us pre- 
hippy hippies, theanti-Vict Nam demonstrators when 
there was no Viet Nam war to demonstrate against, no 
Be-In to be into, ata time when The War Machine and 
the Generals and The Pentagon were considered to be 
sacrosanct, when there was no choice except drinking 
in the streets, bawling poetry out in the smoke and the 
haze, waking up with yet another hangover, a hang- 
over that was our defiance because we had it on Tues- 
day, what did we do last night, at the walk-up off 
Fillmore, with the busty Jewish girls, and the two 
Negro poets, and the organizer from the Longshore- 
man’s, and the didactic frizzy guy from the SWP, and 
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the English major from San Francisco State, the one 
who stayed on the floor, talking with us, on the bare 
wooden floor, talking about itall, life, and The Admin- 
istration, and love, and her family, who had grown up 
not far from Naples, and her eyes were so fulll of love 
and understanding, there on the floor, as the party 
babbled on around us, people laughing and yelling 
and letting us know that we were edging into the 
world, the real world, there just off Fillmore, as the fog 
came in, and as we walked her home (her name was 
Christina), she told us about going to the reading, 
hearing Ginsberg shouting out, howling out, the dog 
howling out the words and worlds of the drunken, 
suicidal, homosexual, mad, radical, radical nuts . . . 


Itwas our anthem, and now, three decades later, 
the lines come swimming back, packaged in this over- 
sized tome so large we have the fusty typewritten 
Pages with author's notes and changes scrawled in 
pencil, so that something we weren’treally personally 
involved in (we never did get to one of those cellar 
readings — we just wanted to, thought aboutiit, never 
did) has come to be now something personal, at hand, 
larger than life. And some of the choice phrases, from 
back there thirty years ago, phrases that have in no 
way lost their pith, stolen as they have been stolen by 
some of the thousand imitators, some even by the 
imitators of imitators. 

I saw the best minds of my generation destroyed 

by madness, starving hysterical naked 
He didn’t even worry about punctuation, didn’t have 
to — just getting the words out and said — shouted, 
really: 

dragging themselves through the negro streets at dawn 

looking for an angry fix 
“the negro streets” — what a line! “An angry fix!” As 
good as Donne talking about hours minutes days as 
“the rags of time,” or Keats’ groaning old men: 

angelheaded hipsters burning for the ancient heavenly 

connection to the starry dynamo in the machinery 

of night 
Raw words, laid so rawly on the page or, (better), 
screamed out with the gallon jugs of red all over the 
Gallery, and Rexroth sweating (he was the grand old 
man — could be seen wiping away the tears, later) and 
the two or three hundred at the Six Gallery cheering 
them on, cheering on Ginsberg and Snyder and 
McClure and Ferlinghetti. A Celebrated Good Time 
Poetry Night, and god we were innocent, the inno- 
cence of us, so innocent that the words then in 1956 so 
shocking now so tame, now the words themselves 
innocent, as we were once innocent, and now we have 
changed but itis as if the words have changed too, so 
that they too, are more innocent. 

We read it again and realize what it must have 


meant to the good burghers in the Eisenhower Inno- 
cent Times, this sprawled landscape of words, talking 
about junkies (who?) and gays (then called “fruits” or 
“queers” or, for the intellectual, inverts”) and mad- 
men (madmen go into the “insane asylum;” we whis- 
per about it; we don’t shout it out), And there’s 
suicide and Carl Solomon and Moloch, Moloch, 
Moloch and angelheaded hipsters 
who cut their wrists three times successively 
unsuccessfully, gave up and were forced to open antique 
stores where they thought they were growing old and 
cried 
or 
who jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge this actually happened 
and toalked away unknown and forgotten into the 
ghostly daze of Chinatown soup alleyways & firetrucks, 
not even one free beer .. 

We forget the power spawned by these overex- 
tended lines with their endless repetition. We forget 
how steamy and funny and alive — how they repre- 
sented a glimmer of life and light that was to grow and 
blossom over the next few years so that we ourselves 
were able to align some part of ourselves with these 
angelheaded hipsters and their bridges fallen behind 
them, 

Harper & Row (Harper & Row!) has done usa fine 
service in putting together this volume, giving 
Ginsberg the freedom to do what he wanted with it, 
and he has done it all with such good grace and good 
sense. Giving us drafts one through eighteen, say, so 
we can see the evolution of something that changed us 
as it changed over the years. (The changes are, when 
all is added up, small. The effect never departs 
because it goes round, like epics go round, and you 
cannot diminish epics by a line or word changed here 
or there). 

Howl is a short poem — considering the power 
and effect and ripples of it itis astonishingly small — 
but this is a large book, more about it than it. So we get 
to read variorum editions, and news reports of trials 
and such, and letters letters letters, the correspon- 
dence between Ginsberg and William Carlos Williams, 
Jack Kerouac, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Richard 
Eberhart — the latter, because Ginsberg sends him 
such a long letter of justification (one that Ginsberg 
would never write now, would he?)—and it seems so 
unnecessarily apologetic (we can say with all our fore- 
knowledge). Still, that’s what you get when you have 
an author who puts everything in, even as he does now 
with the impotency and blood-pressure medicine, the 
hangings from the wall. 

There is a letter to Lionel Trilling who was less 
than thrilled with How! (”... seem[s] to me quite 
dull, for to say of a work which undertakes to be 
violent and shocking that it is dull is, I am aware, a 
well-known and all too easy device . . . “”) which is 
immediately followed by a heart-wrecking letter from 
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Ginsberg's mother, Naomi, written from Pilgrim State 
Mental Hospital; 

+ « AS for myself, [still have the wire on my head, The 
doctors know about it. They are cutting the flesh and bone. 
Theyare giving me tethache. Ido wish you were backenst so 
Teould see you. I met Max's daughter, she is charming and 
married. Lam glad you are having your poetry published. [ 
‘wish I were out of here and home atthe time you were young: 
then I would be young. I'm in the prime of life now — Did 
you reed about the tao men who died at 139 & 149 yrs of age 
wonder how they lived. I'm looking jor a good time 

This is followed by a letter from St. Elizabeth's Hos; 
tal, written by Ezra Pound to William Carlos Williams; 

You got more room in yr! house than: I ko! in my cubicle 
If he's yours why dont yu teach him the vatue of time to 

those who want to 
read something that wil tll ‘em wot they dont know 
Andall this preceded by “Report from the Asylum” — 
Afterthoughts of a Shock Patient by Carl Solomon — the 
same Carl Solomon who occupies the third part of 
Howl much, as Ginsberg later reports, to his 
discomfort: 

Upon being strapped into my insulin-bed, 1 would at once 
break off my usual stream of puns and hysterical chatter. 1 
‘would siare at the bulge I made beneath the careas restrain- 
ing-sheet, and my boy, insulin-packed, would become to me 
‘an enormous concrele pun with infinite levels of association 
with things, much as the verbal puns had surrounded the 
ameaning of words. And beneath this wrathful anticipation of 
world-destruction lay a vague fear of the con- 
sequences ... What began as.a drugged sleep soon changes 
‘organically and becomes one ofthe millions of psycho-physi- 
cal universes through which he must pass, before being 
awakened by his dose of glucose. And he cannot become 
accustoraed to these things. Each coma is utterty incontpar- 
able to that of the previous day. Lacking a time-sense and 
inhabiting all ofthese universes at one and the samt tir, my 
condition was one of omnipresence, of being everywhereat no 
time. Hence, of being nowhere. Hence, of inbabiting that 
Void of which Avtonin Artaud had screwed 


This fine volume is of a piece. How! comes 
together in its age and in our time, The madness it 
speaks is the madness of Ginsberg’s world of then, a 
piece as well of the madness of our own time. I's 
lunacy controlled on the page, made concrete — 
where the madmen and the madmen-controllers and 
the madmen politicians and the madmen lawmen and 
the madmen poets and the madmen readers and mad- 
men you and madmen I all come together in one 
vortex and the power of it is great and horrible and 
inexpressible and this is what madness and truth are 
together, and Ginsberg by god has howled it out for all 
of us to feel and taste and smell and see, long after the 
fact of it becomes more clear than any of us would 


want to know — mast especially for those of us who 
tried so hard and so long to avoid the mad howling 
joyous wrath of it, the one which can ultimately never 
be ignored, the madness of it and the world, family 
and poets and family and poetry and poetry. The holy 
madness of it all; the howling madness, 

— A.W. ALLWORTHY 


LETTER 


Dear Ecitor, 

Ihave enclosed my response lo a review that appeared in the 
recent issue of your publication (Toward Soloman’s Mountain: 
‘The Experience of Disability in Poetry, Joseph L. Baird and 
Deboralt $. Workman, editors: TER Volume U1, No. 3) and 
request respectfully that you print it. . in its entirety... 

1 finda series of vicious personal attacks, such as Mz. Milam's 
article contains, to be unprofessional and most inappropriate for 
inclusion in a literary review. 

— Emil E. Sattler 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


[EDITORS NOTE: What follows are excerpts from Mr. 
Satiler’s three page response to Mr. Milam’s review. 


‘My initial reaction toas ta wonder just twhat this piece was 
going to be “about.” The first page or s0 ofthe five-page article is 
devoted to an anecdotal example, | suppose, of the author's ocon 
interpretation of the disability experience. 

Eventually. at the bottom of the second page, Mr. Milam gets 
around to mentioning the book he is reviewing (In his title he — or 
the editor of the journal — misspells the title of the book). His first 
critical observation consists of a rather flippant analogy to black 
poetry that is “out of the mainstreant of lily-white Anglo-Saxon 
verse.” 


‘The remainder of ths piece appears to fall into two categories: 
1) Very positive comments about the work, and 2) ad hominem 
_attacks against some ofthe poets and one ofthe editors — very often 
interspersed amongst each other so as to make it dificult lo figure 
‘out where he's coming from. Hle says, for example, that one of the 
poets has to “have a screw loose” for writing one sniggering” 
Phrase. But worse, he makes fun of her name. For God's sake, Mr. 
Milam, she can'thelp tohat her name is? On the other hand, he cites 
“some of the master poets here,” and admits that there are more of 
them than of the “dreadful” ones. Of those in the midile he says 
only that they do not connect (whatever that means). 

(On the positive side... Milam calls [Baird] “one of the 
‘Supererips in today's movement” (that is positive isn’t 12); he says 
Baird “has power, ... he is acknowledged as a man who is 
trailblazing, bringing our words and thoughts to the altentionof the 
world.” . . In one of his less vitriolic and. perhaps. traly critical 
moments, he says of the editors, “In general they have done a 
credible job.” That's not a bad summary comment. 

It seems to me that a review of an anthology of poetry of the 
experience of disability ought to concentrate on just thal — the 
poetry. Lorenzo Milam appears competent to doit. It isa pity that 
hhe does not restrict himself to that task. I cannot resist a parting 
(albeit, perhaps, cheap) shot at this piece, only because, a5 I have 
said, the tone oft offends meso greatly. On page 58 the writer refers 
fo"... my family whor: [sil] wanted to smother me in care.” If 
he is still at Berkeley, however, 1 do hope he is not teaching English 
there. 
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